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Travelers Insurance 
Company 
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Paid overa MILLION DOLLARS in Ac- 
cident Claims in 1901. 375,000 Claims, and 
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The Scale 


of a pianoforte is the ground plan on 
which the instrument is built, and by 
which each string is given its proper 
length and tension. It governs tone 
quality and evenness between the dif- 
ferent registers — that which singers 
sometimes devote a lifetime to acquir- 
ing. An even scale is of greatest im- 
portance in an artistic pianoforte. 
That it is present in the 
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our 
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Rare Americana, American History, Early American Exploration, and the Masterpteces of English Literature 
Post 8vo. PRICE, only $1.00 net per volume Gilt Tops 
Clear type, fine paper, photogravure portraits and facsimile maps 


The LEWIS and CLARK JOURNALS LITERATURE and DOGMA 
Unabridged Reprint ofthe 1814 edition, to which all the | By Marraew Arnotp, D.C.L. Unexcelled for dignity of 
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TInclu An.Account of the Rise and State of the Fur 
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Bible.” 
Congregationalist. 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


, 1s being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 
“Tt is de of the me heen mg exact that has yet appeared, and ought to bein the hands of every student of the 


“It will come into por and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken.”—The 


With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition from $1.50 to $9.00 

Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition from $6.00 to $12.00 

Smaller Size, Bourgeois Svo, White Paper Edition from $1.00 to $7.00 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York, 














Che ) mna Now used by more than 
y 1500 Churches. 
Hymns and Tunes, 680 pages octavo. H 
only, two styles, large and small Type. All the 
Mymnals contain Readings from the Psalter. 
A returnable sample copy will be sent upon ap 

plication to pastors and music committees. 


Che Chapel Hymnal 


Adopted by over 1500 Churches, Col- 
leges and Schools. 

Contains Three Hundred and Seventy Hymns 
and Tunes, and Selections from the iter for 
Responsive Reading. Cloth, price, thirty cents 
in quantities. 


Che School Hymnal 


In use in over $00 Schools and In- 
stitutions. 


Square 12mo, cloth. Price, twenty-five cents in 
uantities A Sample Copy sent free to any one 
esiring a new Hymn Book for School use. 


Che Westminster 
Sabbath-School Hymnal 


A Collection of H, and Tunes for use in Sab-. 
bath Schools and Social Meetings. 258 Hymns 
and 172 Tunes. New Edition. Price reduced. 
Single copies, 20c.; in quantities, 15c. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-Schooil Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Jewish Magazine and 
illustrated Review. 


Every phase of Jewish life treated by 
experts. 
The organ of Zionism. 


SOME FORTHCOMING FEATURES ; 


The Old=-New Land—a novel 
by Theodor Herzl. 

The Jewish Labor Problem. 

Jewish Statesmen. 

Religious Industries. 

Will Hebrew Become the Liv- 
ing Language of the Jews? 


Sample copies mailed free. 


Single copies, ten cents, one dollar per : 


annum, 
320 BROADWAY. 
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and study embracing all 


Courses of 
Students at Work. Address for new and p Sam. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, - 


Ped ae ames Tae ee , 
THOROUGH BIBLE INSTRUCTION ATHome 


Under the Instruction of 
Teachers in the Highest Institutions of the Country, 


es from the Elementary to the Professional. Ten Thousand 
calendar of announcements 


Hyde Park, Chicago, His. 
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Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rion Hatt, ASHBURTON PLAOR. 
Melville M. Bigelew, Dean, 

Opens October 1, 1902, Boston, Mass. 

BosTON, MAsSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 

MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 
who wish city opportunities nod thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratury, Regular and Advanced Cuurses. Golf and horseback viding. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. Celtoge Prapsamtecy and pdvenced Courses. 
ILMAN, Princ! 
Principal. 
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New Jersey 


Miss Dana’s School for Cirls 

MORRISTOWN. N. J. (Suburban te New York). Ex- 
——_ | broad curriculum. Gertineat e admits to four keting 

$0 eges. Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on requ 


New York 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL, Kindergarteners. "Practice Work. 


gas i — ear course. loma receives State tion. Class 
Address MRS. H . ELLIMAN, 234 W, 56th St., N. Y. City. 


New York, New York, 856 West 57th Street. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music 


foe fas per cultivation of the Voice, 
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an et sei Se Sa 
atory in n ates espec: yanoous y ure er 
arees. The full course leads to tne of Bachelor of Music. 
Petes on request. Founded 184. . F. EBERHARD, Pres. 























has vow the finest building devoted 
to music in the world. 

Founded 1858. Unsu ad- 
Le composition, vocal and 


‘pice 
ConsERVATO 
fms. van 
instrumentai music, and elocutio 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Beston, Mass. 





Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
MassaCHUSETTS, NORTON. 
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New York 
University 
Law School 


uate Classes | 
tion gees, For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, 
Washington Square, New York City. 
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Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 1. 
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WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work. sound morals, 
manly conduct Ideal and healthful location on one of Sa 
beau heights of the Hudson. Golf, tennis, and new 


BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkiil-on-Hudson. N. Y. 
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S. Send for circular. 
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Rev. Wm. R. Newuatt, Principal. 
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The Lower School 
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Tethods | education under Dorn ined’ sescbars j,mameal 


training, on a etc. For catalogue address the he Head Master, 
Rev. THEODORE GC. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y 
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New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson. . 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-open Thursday, September 2th, 1902. 





See Sa itary discipline, directed b 

Riverview Cademy Miltary discipline, directed b: 

— which establishes correct habits of study and of thought. 

sect cal oS eee sougnot asthe means to an ~ ay For cata- 
* logue, address J. B. Brispex, A.M., Principal. 
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OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE, “eptember 24, 1902. 


A progressive Christian College, Garen hly equip) with libra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, and gym asia, Seventeen pees. 
Departments: The College. the ‘academy, the Theological 

nary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Pacing — 
Painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training 
for Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1382 students last year. For 
full information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Theological Seminaries 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
of Sore study. Elective system. Large library. 
ag tee lectures upon missionary and practical questions. 
Student associate work in Boston and other city churches. 
For catalogues or information apply to 
PROFESSOR (, 0. DAY. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, NEW 
The next term will begin Wednesday theese Ath, 1902. 
The Faculty wi!l meet for the admission of Students in the Presi- 
dent’s room at 9.30 A.M. 
Rooms will be drawn r. 2P. M. 


tne Professor Wil. 
ADAMS BROWN 
will be delivered 1 in the Adams Chepe ee sont, Sept. ie at4P.M. 
GSL Y, Recorder. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Unequalled Uni- 
versity opportunities. Special instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociology and Missions. For stereos address 

Professor FRANK K. SA 
Drawer 4. Yale Station New Haven, Conn. 














NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel) of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 

The BLUE | LABEL 

United ee 





W.. Pasted on 


If substitutes are yo 
write us. New Booklet F 
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be nal tores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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DECORATE YOUR YARD 


1t means more to your home than your house furnishings 
and costs next to nothing, if you know how. 

The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, composed of kindred 
spirits who like beautiful yards and things, has prepared a 
model design for the decoration of the average city or 
village lot. This plan is drawn to scale, and shows the 
location and name of every shrub and plant with full in- 
Structions for planting and how to make a perfect lawn. 
“s ‘The man witn the hoe” can do the rest. 


FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 


we will send pictures of many places beautified by the de- 
sign ; also full details of Certificate of Membership in 
the OUT DOOR ART CLUB, entitling you to above 
plan, and to privilege of purchasing flower seeds, roses. and 
all nursery stock at wholesale. saving nearly 40%. SEND 
NOW FOR FALL PLANTING. 


OUT DOOR ART CLUB 
Box 16, Station F, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 
FOR 
LADIES’ 
STERLING 
GRAY 


Warranted 


WEAR. 
SILVER 
FINISH 
Timekeepers 
DESIGNS. 
Booklet 
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Illustrated 
Sent on 
FOR 
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SALE 
BY ALL 

LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Fark, (Wernersvilte), Pa. 
Open all the year. modern conveniences. Send for illus 





trated booklet. 
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the Nile, Holy Land. Syria, Turkey, 
Select party. 2 exceiled A ad 
men ate, Twenty-second Season. 
r. and Mre. H. 8. Paine, tens Falls, N. ¥. 
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IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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“The groves were God's first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 








No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, the 
scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Boston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “ The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” will be sent 
free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central R. R., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














To 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
= any ticket agent or write to representa- 


" ‘The North-Western. Line 
for full particulars. ~- 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 


MYRIAD 


FLOWERS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


POSSESS 
THE 
SUBTLE CHARM 
THAT HOLDS 
THE 
APPETITE 
IN SWEET 
OAPTIVITY 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table yo —e 5 4 Dinner 
Rooms from y 
Rooms with Bath from $50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful A: intmeut. 
ble Courteous Attendance and 
cteristic 


of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L, Ouyler. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 








No houseKeeper 
should have to 
apologize for 
her Kitchen. A 
well-enforced 
rule of order 
and Ivory Soap 
will make it an 
attractive and 
appetizing spot. 





SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ™ Mt sz Wood Alen. MD mt 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Sught to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., * ®eq Este Tres Building, 

















The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 


CHARTERED fas. 
& 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


Noe. 16, 18, 20 





Capital, $1,000,000.00. Undivided Profits, $6,813,762,73. 





The Company is a legal dancin for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by ailroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 
Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or pn ode to chégk, 

Manages Rea! Estate and lends money on nd and mortg 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved heen) usiness. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, Presiden AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. 
T WILL 


HOS. J. BARNETT, od Vice-President. IAM B. CARDOZO, Asst. Roomy. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., CORNELIUS DR. AGNEW, Asst, Secretary. 


and allows interest on daily balances. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Samuel Sloan, haries A. Peabody, William Rowland, 
a rig Waldorf Astor, H x Ed Bacon, 
obert F. Ballantine, Edwin 8. Marston, 
r oses Pyne, 
Hobert ¢ ing. Jr " 8.8. Palsert 


franklin D. Locke, 
E. R. Holden P. A. Valentine. 


George F. Baker, 
A. G. Agnew, 

STATEMENT.—Showing its actual condition at the close of bus‘ness on the goth day of Jume, 1902, as reported to the Superin 
tendent of the Banking 








Resources, 
United States Bonds, at market value, - - $4,088, 630.00 
New York City Stocks, at market value, 6,076,659.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks, at market value, 9,163,642.15 
Real Estate, - - - 1,026,983.77 
Bonds and Mortgages, : - - Pm sy ) 
Amount Loaned on Collateral, . - - 74918,687.33 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - % 3,§86.70 
Miscellaneous Securities, accrued interest, rents, &e., 4739774.29 


$66 687,463.24 


LaaBILITIES. 


Capital Stock, - - - 
Undivided Profits,  - - - - -  6,813,762.73 
Deposits in Trust, - : - $8,587,632.41 
Interest accrued on Deposits, ae and Unclaimed 
Dividends, - - - - - 


$1 ,000,000,00 


286,068, 10 


$66,687,463.24 
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Survey of the World 


The political matters of interest 
during the week have been the 
various State Conventions, 
President Roosevelt’s return from his 
Southern trip, Senator Hanna’s plea for 
perpetual street railroad franchises in 
Ohio, and the remarkable disclosures of 
municipal corruption in St. Louis. The 
results of the Maine election last week 
were not of much national significance, 
as the contest was mainly on State is- 
sues, nevertheless, the Republicans won 
by a majority of 25,000, electing all four 
Congressmen and carrying every county 
but one. The plurality is considerably 
larger than was expected,and shows that, 
on the whole, the voters are not dissatis- 
fied with the Republican party. In New 
Hampshire and Colorado the Democrats 
have each nominated a candidate for 
Governor, and have issued their plat- 
forms. Both call for the “ most strin- 
gent” enforcement of lawsagainsttrusts ; 
oppose all subsidies to shipping or other 
special interests ; demand that the United 
States immediately give the Filipinos 
complete home rule or entire independ- 
ence; and demand the reduction of the 
tariff on imports by reciprocity treaty or 
otherwise. Colorado also demands that 
the word “male” be stricken from the 
Constitution of the State. New York 
State has not yet had its Republican con- 
vention, but Senator Platt has anticipated 
the proceedings of that body, and last 
week called an assembly of his followers 
who have practically decided to indorse 
Mr. Roosevelt for a second term, but the 
questions of trusts and reciprocity are 
considered so weighty that the conven- 
tion will be allowed to pass upon them. 
In Ohio remarks are made because Sen- 
ator Hanna, who is president of one of 


Political 
Affairs 


the Cleveland Street Railway companies, 
wants a perpetual franchise given to all 
street railway companies in the State. 
The question is up because a new munic- 
ipal code is now to be framed for the 
government of all Ohio cities. Mr. 
Hanna is said to justify himself on the 
ground “that he is a business man first 
and a politician afterward, and where pol- 
itics conflict with business politics will 
have to go by the board.” President 
Roosevelt returned to Oyster Bay from 
his Southern trip after having made all 
told since leaving home forty speeches— 
ten more than he intended. In St. Louis 
the disclosures brought about through 
the instrumentality of City Attorney 
Folk the past week have caused probably 
as great a sensation as the exposures of 
the Tweed Ring in New York City years 
ago. The history of the case is as fol- 
lows: The Suburban Railway Company, 
of St. Louis, wanted a franchise. The 
city Assembly had the power to give or 
withhold it. Nineteen members of their 
body held out and sold their votes to the 
company for a bribe. Some months ago 
the grand jury heard of this corruption 
and brought forth indictments. James 
K. Murrell, Speaker of the House of Del- 
egates, ran away to Mexico, but he was 
not furnished support by the “ ring,” and 
remorse having overtaken him he’ re- 
turned and made full confession, in con- 
sequence of which the boodlers are being 
arrested by the wholesale. Phillip 
Stock, the attorney for the Suburban 
Railway, admitted that as agent for the 
corporation he deposited $135,000 in two 
safety deposit boxes for the benefit of the 
boodlers. Some of the most “ respect- 
able ” and wealthy men in St. Louis will 
be sent to prison, and it is suggested that 
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that city shall abolish the bi-cameral sys- 
tem-of the Legislature and form a single 
council. elected at large by the voters. 
And thus it is hoped to stop boodling in 
the future. 
as 

The strike is now in its 
nineteenth week, and _ yet 
there is no sign of a settlement. Gov- 
ernor Stone has been the central figure in 
the situation during the past few days. 
He has been in New York consulting the 
operators, and has also had a long con- 
ference with Mr. Mitchell and the labor 
leaders. It is evident that his attempt 
toward the settlement of the strike by 
threatening to call an extra session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature to frame a 
compulsory arbitration law is frighten- 
ing the operators, for the papers favor- 
able to them are denouncing Governer 
Stone in no unmistakable manner. In 
the meantime the operators are trying to 
start some of the mines, and, if reports 
can be trusted, they are getting more 
miners to return every day,and are there- 
by increasing their daily output. Ex- 


The Strike 


Mayor Hewitt has issued another short- 
er manifesto making a personal atack 


on Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Mitchell has 
made a somewhat milder reply. There 
has been some rioting, and one miner 
was killed, but, on the whole, the crowds 
have been very peaceful. The operators, 
however, predict a speedy return to work 
on the part of the strikers, who, they 
say, would have given in long ago but 
for the offers of mediation of such peo- 
ple as Senator Hanna, Bishop Potter and 
Archbishop Ireland. The organized la- 
borers of Porto Rico have assessed them- 
selves.5 cents a month apiece to aid their 
brothers in Pennsylvania, and numerous 
religious and civil associations have 
passed resolutions calling for arbitra- 
tion. It looks as tho the fight would be 
fought to a finish unless Pennsylvania 
steps in and forces an issue. 

J 

Last week wit- 
nessed no _ decisive 
battles in our three 
southern sister republics where revolu- 
tions are in progress. In Colombia, how- 
ever, the insurgents captured the impor- 
tant town of Agua Dulce, which was 
very heavily garrisoned by Government 


Colombia, Venezuela 
and Haiti 
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troops. General Hererra, the revolu- 
tionary leader, as a result is now concen- 
trating his various troops, numbering in 
all about 10,000, upon the Government 
strongholds of Panama and Colon and 
the Isthmian Railroad connecting them. 
The rebels have at present the practical 
control of the sea, and have put the Gov- 
ernment entirely on the defensive, which 
has hardly more than 5,000 or 6,000 
troops at its disposal. The American 
battle ship “ Wisconsin” has been sent 
to look after the Pacific side of the 
Isthmus, while the “ Cincinnati” is tak- 
ing care of our interests on the Atlantic. 
Moreover, a large body of American ma- 
rines has been shipped to the Isthmus to 
see that the railroad is kept open between 
Panama and Colon, a step which we are 
bound to take according to our treaty 
rights. In Venezuela both the insur- 
gents and the Government forces are 
resting in their camps while making all 
preparations possible for what is ex- 
pected to be the final conflict. General 
Matos, the leader of the insurrection, is 
waiting, it is said, for a large consign- 
ment of ammunition to reach him before 
he takes the aggressive again. As the 
ammunition has to be transported to him 
from the coast on mule back, and as in 
these serious times mules are scarce, it 
will take possibly a month before the 
General is ready to march. General Cas- 
tro is still inspecting his troops near Ocu- 
mare. He has issued a proclamation, 
saying that General Matos will farm out 
the Government of Venezuela to a for- 
eign syndicate to be worked as Egypt is 

orked in the event of the success of the 
revolution, and he therefore urges all pa- 
triotic Venezuelans to come to the rescue 
of the mother land. In the meantime the 
destitution throughout Venezuela is in- 
creasing. The United States Minister 
has offered to distribute any money that 
may be sent him to relieve actual want. 
In Haiti the destruction of the “ Crete-a- 
Pierrot ” does not seem to have material- 
ly changed the situation. It now turns 
out that Admiral Killick -himself. was 
the one who touched off the powder mag- 
azine in the sinking ship. But in trying 
to ~ tke his escape he wasdrowned. Thus 
the revolutionary party, who favor the 
election of General Firmin to the presi- 
dency, are deprived of the support of the 
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navy. The revolutionary land forces, 
however, are as strong as ever, and they 
control not only many cities, but actual- 
ly have an army camped in Port-au- 
Prince itself, facing the Government 
troops in another part of the town. The 
foreign papers still comment on the right 
of Germany to sink a revolutionary boat 
on the ground that it was a pirate. The 
majority seem to be of the opinion that 
altho there is no cause for complaint on 
the part of the United States or any 
other nation for the sinking of the ship, 
nevertheless, Germany acted in too dras- 
tic a manner. “ é 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Canadian Premier, 
has been received in 
France with almost royal honors and he 
has shown the utmost tact as a subject 
of the British Empire who is yet a 
Frenchman in his sympathies. At a din- 
ner tendered to him at the Palais d’Orsay 
Hotel by his countrymen resident in 
Paris he said, among other things, that 
Canada had never forgotten France, al- 
tho the latter for a time after the Treaty 


The Premier of 
Canada in France 


of Paris seemed to forget her old colony. 


Of late years, however, France had 
awakened to a sense of sympathy with 
a country so proud of being sprung from 
her. But whenever he had visited 
France he had found an idea prevailed 
that Canada was a land of severe win- 
ters. They did not seem to know that it 
was also a land of sunshine. When cov- 
ered with snow Canada was a country 
of incomparable beauty, unparalleled in 
Europe, and if a Frenchman visited it in 
May he would be charmed by its spring- 
like appearance. From May to Sep- 
tember he would be struck by its summer 
weather, by its forests and fertile fields, 
which might feed all Great Britain and 
France also, if France were not almost 
independent of foreign corn. Canadians 
were proud of their country because it 
resembled no other. Its climate was 
unique. It was also unique in its politi- 
cal institutions. It was a colony of the 
English Crown, but it enjoyed self-gov- 
ernment. He had heard surprise ex- 
pressed at the loyalty of the Canadians 
to Great Britain, but they had made the 
conquest of liberty. They were the 
freest country in the world without ex- 
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ception. They had civil ee political 
liberty and religious liberty. The Anglo- 
Saxon race had settled alongside of 
them, but he was proud to say in the 
presence of his colleague, Mr. Fielding, 
who represented that race, that the two 
races lived in the utmost harmony, both 
working together for the glory and pros- 
perity of their common country. They 
were naturally attached to the Empire 
which insured them this immense liberty. 
The Canadians, at the same time, re- 
membered their French origin, and if 
fraternity was not an empty word it 
ought nowhere to be better appreciated 
than in republican France. This evident 
sympathy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier with 
France led some of the Parisian papers 
to speak as if the French-Canadians 
were waiting their chance to return to 
adhesion to their mother country. At 
last the Premier allowed the Journal to 
print an interview with him on the sub- 
ject, in which he said: 

“In Canada there are only Canadians. We 
are a bilingual nation, like Switzerland. The 
two official languages are English and French. 
A Frenchman who settles in Canada continues 
to speak French if he wishes, and is free to 
practice his religion. He is a free man with- 
out bonds of any sort. You people do not 
emigrate. France is so beautiful that the 
French prefer to rest here. Each to his taste.” 


He would only acknowledge that he 
hoped to see an increase of commerce 
between France and French-Canada. To 
this end he trusted that Canada would 
make a reduction of 15 per cent. in her 
tariffs in favor of French goods, and 
that in return Canadian products enter- 
ing France would enjoy the minimum 
tariff. To carry out such an arrange- 
ment a powerful steamship line was 
needed, for which Canada and France 
should undertake to pay an annual sub- 
vention of 300,000 francs. 


Js 


On the evening of Sep- 
tember 8th Emperor 
William entertained 110 
guests at dinner in the new palace at 
Potsdam, and among the guests were the 
American visitors, including Generals 
Corbin, Young and Wood. Early the 
next morning the party was carried by 
special train to fort-on-Oder to 
view the imposing sham battle. In these 
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maneuvers nearly 100,000 soldiers were 
engaged, the forces being divided be- 
tween the “ Blues,” or defending army, 
and the “ Reds,” who were supposed to be 
an invading Russian army. Each side 
had about 100 pieces of artillery. The 
whole scene to one looking over the broad 
rolling country to the west of Frankfort- 
on-Oder was animated and fascinating, 
with the long lines of riflemen advancing 
and retreating over the fields, the cavalry 
dashing hither and thither, the smoke and 
noise of the artillery, and great war-bal- 
loons swinging high in the air. The first 
day of the maneuvers was spent by the 
opposed forces in playing for position. 
The artillery was most active, with occa- 
sional assistance from the cavalry; the 
infantry hardly got into action. At the 
end of the day the invading “ Reds ” had 
decidedly the advantage. The foreign 
guests were attached to the “ Reds,” but 
Emperor William, as umpire of the con- 
test, visited both sides. The next day 
brought on the real action, and the weary 
guests were routed up at three in the 
morning to keep pace with the Emperor’s 
“strenuousness.” After three hours’ 
fighting the “ Reds ” pushed through the 
“ Blues’ ” center, and the aeronauts sent 
up a great yellow ball, visible for ten 
miles around, as a signal for suspension. 
When the battle reopened the forces were 
rearranged on the field, and at the close 
of the day the defending army was ad- 
judged to have won the better position. 
On September 11th came the climax of 
the maneuvers, when Emperor William 
himself led a charge of 9,000 horsemen 
upon the retreating “ Blues,” capturing 
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the local newspaper : “ The American vis- 
itors have no need of uniforms to make 
them look like sorters. 


In the first half 
of July there 
broke out in 
several villages of Eastern Galicia a 
strike which soon became widespread. 
At one time there were on strike 100,000 
agricultural laborers in some 200 vil- 
lages. The cablegram reports of the up- 
rising read as if it were a struggle for 
bread. This, however, is only partly 
true. There are two causes of the strike: 
an economic and a national cause. The 
population of Eastern Galicia consists in 
greater part of the two kindred Slavonic 
nationalities—the Poles and the Ruthen- 
ians, the latter being the more numer- 
ous. The majority of the large land- 
owners in Eastern Galicia are Poles; the 
agricultural laborers who struck are 
Ruthenians (not Russians, as the dis- 
patches commonly stated). For ages Rus- 
sia has sown discord between these close- 
ly related peoples by representing the 
Poles as the oppressors of the Ruthen- 
ians. The national hatred which has 
been engendered and fomented by Rus- 
sian agents has now reached almost a 
white heat, and this was the principal 
cause of the Galician agricultural strike. 
It is undeniable that the wages of the 
agricultural laborer in East Galicia are 
extremely low, but tho the Ruthenian 
priests pay their agricultural laborers no 
more than the Polish landowners, there 
was no strike on their estates. Besides, 
the Austrian taxes are so many and 
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thirty of the defending army’s guns and » heavy and the Galician estates are so en- 


2,000 infantrymen. The 9,000 cavalry- 
men made a frontage of a mile and a half, 
and in the sunlight, over the open coun- 
try, they rushed at a hard gallop upon 
the artillery and infantry, which did not 
cease firing until the horsemen were near 
at hand. When the cavalry were with- 
in 100 yards the infantry quickly formed 
into close platoon groups, which the 
horsemen broke up, galloping between the 
groups and the guns. Several horses fell 
dead. The American guests rode, with 
undrawn swords, in the Garde du Corps. 
They were distinguished throughout by 
the plainness of their fatigue dress, and 
it is pleasant to record the comment of 


cumbered by debts that the landowners 
are hardly able to pay their laborers any 
more than they do. Indeed the Ruthen- 
ian agitators and the Ruthenian national- 
ist journals openly proclaim that the 
principal cause of the strike was national 
antagonism. What these agitators aim 
at, according to their own statements, is 
to drive out the Polish landowners from 
Eastern Galicia either by impoverishing 
them or by disheartening them. They 
calculate that in this way the value of the 
land will be lowered, and the wealthier 
Ruthenians will be able to acquire the es- 
tates at a low price, since there will be no 
other bidders. The strike was excellent- 
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ly organized. The agitation had been 
brewing for several months. On the day 
when harvest was announced the agricul- 
tural laborers, without a previous pres- 
entation of their demands, refused to go 
to work, and the house servants who 
went into the fields were driven off by 
the strikers. How well the strike was or- 
ganized may be seen from the fact that 
on almost the same day the peasants from 
Zaleszezyki to Tarnopol, and from Hus- 
iatyn to Monasterzyska, declared they 
had learned that in 1870 Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph had issued a manifesto order- 
ing the landowners to pay their agricul- 
tural laborers one florin a day or the 
seventh sheaf, which Imperial edict the 
magnates had hidden. Another report 
was circulated among the Ruthenian pea- 
sants to the effect that Emperor Francis 
Joseph, being unable in his old age to 
control the Jews living in Eastern Gali- 
cia, intends to cede that part of his do- 
main to the Russian Czar, who will per- 
mit the peasants to drive the Poles and 
the Jews out of the land and divide their 
estates. These tactics of the Ruthenian 
agitators bear a close resemblance to the 
tactics used this year by the Russian rev- 
olutionists in Southern Russia, where 
copies of a spurious Imperial proclama- 
tion in favor of the peasants were circu- 
lated. In the main part of the districts 
affected. by the strike the strikers be- 
haved peaceably ; in some districts, how- 
ever, there was greater disturbance, and 
a settlement of the strike by compromise 
met with difficulty. In other places the 
strikers destroyed the crops and molested 
the workers who had been brought on 
from other places. Gendarmes and 
troops had to be sent to these places. 
When the situation had grown serious 
some of the landowners began to call for 
the institution of summary justice and 
exceptional laws. They sent a delega- 
tion to the Governor of Galicia, Count 
Pininski, representing their situation to 
him. On August 1st Count Pininski is- 
sued, “on the authorization of the Pre- 
mier of his Imperial and Royal Majesty,” 
a proclamation which was read in all the 
places affected by the strike, to the effect 
that the inhabitants should behave peace- 
ably and legally and abstain from all vio- 
lence; and he cautioned them, “agreeably 
to the direction of the Premier, that out- 
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rages and criminal assaults against per- 
sons or property will be attended with 
the application of the rigorous excep- 
tional regulations provided by the stat- 
utes in force.” According to the latest 
reports the strike is subsiding, owing to 
the importation by many landowners of 
reaping machines and of agricultural la- 
borers from Masovia, Russian Poland. 


Js 


It is interesting to fol- 
low the manner in which 
the cry for “A White 
Australia” is working itself out in that 
colony. As a matter of fact the purpose 
of the movement is in nowise a race 
question but a labor question, and immi- 
grants of every nationality are to.be ex- 
cluded who would tend to lower the pre- 
vailing rate of wages. The first step was 
taken against the Kanakas because there 
was no possibility of armed interference 
in their behalf. The work performed by 
the Kanakas was of the lowest sort, but 
the Labor party believed that their places 
could be taken by white men and hence 
they were excluded. With the Japanese 
and Chinese, who next fell under the 
ban, the case is very different. They 
compete in every grade of business, and 
in all the north of Australia are ousting 
the white tradesmen, small shopkeepers 
and hawkers; and they either send their 
money to their own country or take it 
home with them wher. they go. The op- 
position to them is thus expressed by a 
member of the Labor party: 


“They spend next to nothing in food, clothes 
or lodging, they do not settle the country, they 
simply exploit it, they introduce vices of all 
sorts, they have no wife and family to keep, 
and yet a white man is expected to live in a 
respectable way and rear and educate a family, 
working at a trade in competition with them; 
even the capitalist classes are beginning to feel 
the shoe pinch now, as the Japanese steamers, 
subsidized by their Government and paying 
their engineers and officers half a white man’s 
wages, are taking away the bulk of the Eastern 
trade from our own steamers. Our steamship 
companies are objecting to it, for tho they be- 
lieve in Japanese and Chinese competing with 
white stewards and seamen, they do not be- 
lieve in their competing with white steamship 
owners. 

“ The pearl shellers at Thursday Island are 
quite anxious that Japanese should work for 
them as divers, but they will not agree to 
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Japanese owning pearling vessels, as, if they 
did, the whole trade would soon go into Jap- 
anese hands. The country storekeeper is quite 
anxious that Hindus should come in to cut 
cane, but he raises a great outcry when his 
business is ruined by the competition of Hindu 
hawkers.” 


This hostility to foreign labor found ex- 
pression in the “ Immigration Restric- 
tion Act” of 1901, which provides that 
no person shall be allowed to land in 
Australia who 

“when asked to do so by an officer (the word 
officer being defined as meaning an officer 
specially appointed or any Customs officer) 
fails to write out at dictation, and sign in the 
presence of the officer, a passage of fifty words 
in length in an (sic) European language di- 
rected by an officer.” 

The meaning of this law would seem to 
be that any Customs officer can confront 
any person on board any ship and ask 
him to write out 50 words in any Euro- 
pean language which the officer chooses 
to direct; if the stranger is obviously a 
Frenchman, he can be asked to write his 
dictation in Turkish. There are additional 
clauses providing for the rejection of un- 
desirables, but the first clause is widely 
embracing enough for all purposes. The 
only exemptions are Australians who 
have been away and are returning to 
their native shore, ambassadors, soldiers 
‘and men of the Royal Navy, and crews of 
trading vessels during their stay in port. 
Any other persons found at large in 
Australia contrary to the provisions of 
the act can be sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, or fined £50. Regulations 
have been issued under the act whereby 
residents of Australia leaving home are 
advised to be photographed in four dif- 
ferent positions before leaving, so that 
they may be identified when they wish to 
return. At present the law is being en- 
forced only against Hindus and Japan- 
ese. A member of the Queensland Par- 
liament is reported as saying: 

“We don’t object to any white people. Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen make good colonists, and 
the orders to the Customs officers are not to 
enforce the Act against any but Asiatics; but 
if we chose we could exclude anybody; we 
could trip up a Cambridge B.A. on that Act!” 
If the law should at any time be set in 
operation against the entrance of Euro- 
pean immigrants it might involve a deli- 
cate question of Imperial Government. 
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In both Germany and Switz- 
erland the recent Government 
statistical reports show a small 
relative increase of the Catholic Church 
over its Protestant competitor, the data 
amy peculiarly significant in view of 
the fact that nowhere else on the globe 
do the two great religious communions 
to the same degree meet upon an equal 
footing so as to stand or fall by their 
own merits. In Germany the Protestants 
in 1900 numbered 35,231,104, as against 
31,026,810 in 1890, an increase of 13.6 
per cent., whereas the Catholics num- 
bered 20,327,913 in 1900, against 17,- 
674,921 in 1890, or an increase of 15 per 
cent. The Catholic increase has been 
slightly above the average growth in 
population, and the Protestant increase 
something less. Of every 1,000 persons 
in the German Empire 625 are Protes- 
tants, 361 Catholics, 10 Jews and 4 of 
other religious proclivities, chiefly “ Dis- 
senters.” In Switzerland during the 
past twelve years the Catholic contingent 
has increased one-per cent above and be- 
yond the population of the country. The 
growth has, however, been confined to 
the Cantons on the borders, which have 
received large additions by immigration 
from the surrounding Catholic coun- 
tries of France, Italy, Austria and South- 
ern Germany. . The total population, ac- 
cording to latest official reports, is 3,313,- 
817. Of these 1,918,197 are Protes- 
tants and 1,383,135 are Catholics, or 57.6 
per cent. Protestant and 41.6 per cent. 
Catholics. Of the 25 Cantons and half- 
Cantons the Catholics have a majority 
in 13. The Catholic increase has been 
the greatest in the larger Protestant cen- 
ters of the North,.such as Basel, Zurich 
and Bern, whereas the greatest. Protes- 
tant increase has been in the Southern 
Catholic cantons. This increased inter- 
mingling of the Catholic and Protestant 
population is paralleled by that of Ger- 
many, where the Catholics from the East 
go west and the Protestants of the West 
go east. Just how the Catholic increase 
in Germany is to be explained is some- 
what difficult to say.. Conservative 
Protestant. papers blame the liberal the- 
ology of the day for it,. while others 
point to the proportionally larger in- 
crease of population in Catholic sections 
as compared with the Protestant. 
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_ By William A. Stone 


GovERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 


{No more weighty, utterance on the subject of the great coal strike has been made public than the 
declaration of opinion and intention which follows from the pen of the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Quite apart from his official position and the power of initiative which, in so large a 
measure, attaches to it, his words are those of a student of the law whose ability has been generally 
acknowledged. He is still a member of the law firm of Stone & Potter, of whose members one is the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Pennsylvania and the other is Justice of the Supreme Court.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE relations existing between cap- 
ital and labor are of vital impor- 
tance to the whole country. If 

these relations are cordial business pros- 
pers. All classes—laborer, artisan, mer- 
chant and capital—share in the benefits. 
But if difficulties arise, and they be not 
settled amicably and strikes follow, both 
employer and employe suffer—often the 
public as well. 

In most instances strikes are local in 
their character—that is to say, they af- 
fect directly a few hundred or, at most, 
a few thousand persons—principally the 
strikers and their families and the em- 
ployer and his business. Occasionally 
differences between capital and labor are 
of a nature or the industry affected is 
of such importance as to arouse general 
public interest and affect the welfare and 
well-being of the entire country. Of 
this character is the present coal strike in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 

When a strike of the nature now pre- 
vailing occurs—one that threatens nearly 
every business interest and home in the 
State, and the interests and homes of 
millions of people in other common- 
wealths as well, it becomes evident that 
local differences between capital and la- 
bor are of greater general concern than 
the public usually believes. Strikes that 
are felt only in a limited area, and those 
that affect the industries or the welfare 
and prosperity of a State or of the coun- 
try, differ only in degree. The evil is 
the same in each instance. Both are 
equally against sound public policy. Both 
need to be prevented, if possible. 

Efforts have been made to bring about 
adjustments of difficulties between cap- 
ital and labor and to prevent strikes by 
means of voluntary submission to arbi- 
tration. In the great majority of in- 
stances all these endeavors have proved 
futile. A National Board of Arbitration 
composed of men of prominence, distin- 


guished for their knowledge and grasp 
of labor and business affairs, was 
formed. But eyen this board, estab- 
lished under what seemed the fairest 
auspices, could not prevent a strike like 
that which now exists in the anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. \It requires 
both parties to consent to voluntary arbi- 
tration; and, in this instance, both par- 


ties were not disposed to place their dif- 


ferences in the hands of others for ad- 
justment. The consequence is that many 
industries are seriously harmed ; numbers 
of business men are suffering gravefinan- 
cial losses; and the poor are confronted 
with the probability of grave suffering 
in the near future. The voluntary arbi- 
tration system has failed at the critical 
juncture, when it was most urgently 
needed. 

When, as has become clearly evident, 
efforts to induce capital and labor, in 
every case, to submit to arbitration all 
disputes that arise between them are fail- 
ures, the public good requires that other 
and more effective means be taken to ac- 
complish a settlement. Universal arbi- 
tration between labor and capital has be- 
come a necessity for the continued pros- 
perity of the country. Struggles be- 
tween employers and employes that. dis- 
turb business and public tranquillity 
should not be permitted to exist. It is 
a mistake to declare that they concern 
only those engaged. The interests of 
the community are of far greater impor- 
tance. Since many disputes cannot be 
settled by voluntary arbitration, it be- 
comes the plain duty of the Common- 
wealth to step in and interfere. 

Universal arbitration can’ be estab- 
lished only by means of legislative ac- 
tion. \It is impossible to reach this con- 
clusion\. without regret; but experience 
and the public welfare seem to make leg- 
islation the necessary and the only alter- 
native. In the majority of cases, as long 
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as merely voluntary arbitration is the 
sole means of peacefully settling labor 
disputes, one side or the other will de- 
clare that there is nothing to arbitrate; 
and so, perhaps, precipitate a strike, with 
its resultant inconveniences and miseries. 
If only employer and employe were con- 
cerned they might fight it out to the-end 
without the active concern of any except 
humanitarians. Unfortunately such 
struggles are more far reaching, more 
disastrous in their results. The greatest 
sufferers are not the actual participants 
in a strike of small or great magnitude. 
They are the people at large. The rela- 
tion between capital and labor ceases 
then to be a private matter, to be settled 
without outside interference. It becomes 
one of paramount public importance. 

A law that would settle labor disputes 
between employer and employe must, of 
necessity, be a compulsory arbitration 
law, to be strictly enforced. Moreover, 
the award must be final and conclusive. 
It must not be carelessly considered and 
drawn. No measure demands more care- 
ful attention or better judgment. 

Legislation to be effective in settling 
labor questions must be permanent. To 


prevent strikes and to settle labor dis- 
putes without strikes, to adjudicate labor 
disputes as all other difficulties are in 
some way adjudicated, the matter must 
be approached from the standpoint of the 


public good alone. The framer of any 
legislation looking to compulsory arbi- 
tration must be wholly free from the in- 
fluence of any desire for the labor vote 
or for campaign contributions from the 
employer. He must put aside all politi- 
cal considerations. 
purely by an unselfish and earnest desire 
to serve the whole peuple.. In other 
words, the legislation must be framed 
wholly from a civic standpoint. 

Experience teaches that strikes en- 
danger life and property. Whenever 
either is in jeopardy society is menaced. 
Because of these conditions alone the 
National Guard were ordered into the 
anthacite coal field. The presence of the 
State troops is not to aid the operators 
to-crush the strike or the strikers. They 
are there simply to preserve order, to 
prevent rioting and bloodshed. 

Since strikes frequently lead to disor- 
der, rioting and bloodshed, it is mani- 
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festly proper for the State to legislate 
for their prevention. If diphtheria, 
small-pox, or any contagious or infec- 
tious disease invade a house the health 
authorities are given full power to quar- 
antine the buildings, and, if necessary, to 
shut off travel on the thoroughfare 
where it exists. So it seems proper—un- 
coubtedly proper—to enact legislation 
that will effectually and permanently pre- 
vent strikes. The State has an undoubted 
right to legislate, and does legislate, for 
the safety of miners as well as of people 
in mills and factories. If fire damp shows 
itself in a mine, that mine can be closed 
by order of the authorities; and it re- 
mains closed till all danger is past. Why, 
then, should not the State have the right 
to compel arbitration between employer 
and employes to the end that strikes may 
be prevented and the safety and peace of 
the public be preserved? 

Thus any legislation providing for 
compulsory arbitration should be con- 
sidered and drawn not merely in the in- 
terest of employer and employe, but for 
the protection of life and property, as a 
police regulation benefiting the general 
public and protecting society. In a strike 
like the present one in the anthracite 
coal region the general public suffers, 
and, in fact, the whole country suffers, 
as well as the employer and employe. 

icipants must yield individual 
rights for the welfare of society and the 
public. Private interests must always 
be subordinated to those of the public. 
The questions in dispute between the coal 
operators and the miners, or of any other 
business or industry, are personal and of 


He must be actuated ) no public concern so long only as the re- 


sults arising do not affect the conven- 
ience or business interests of the people 
of the State and country. The moment 
the people and business are inconven- 
ienced the State has the assured right to 
interfere by framing such laws as will 
prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 

We must recognize strikes as they 
have been, are, and will continue to be; 
and we must deal with them for the pub- 
lic good. I believe it is possible to frame 
a law from this standpoint—a law that 
would settle unfortunate disputes be- 
tween employer and employe speedily 
and effectively and without strikes. 


Harrissurc, Pa. 





The Negro Problem 


HOW IT APPEALS TO A SOUTHERN COLORED WOMAN 


{This article and the one that follows are remarkable as being extraordinarily frank expres- 
sions of the views held on this painful question by the women of both races in the South. We print 


them anonymously, because both writers feel that it might actually imperil 


names were known.—EDIToR.] 


AM a colored woman, wife and moth- 
er. I have lived all my life in the 
South, and have often thought what 

a peculiar fact it is that the more ignorant 
the Southern whites are of us the more 
vehement they are in their denunciation 
ofus. They boast that they have little in- 
tercourse with us, never see us in otfr 
homes, churches or places of amusement, 
but still they. know us thoroughly. 

They also admit that they know us in 
no capacity except as servants, yet they 
say we are at our best in that single ca- 
pacity. What philosophers they are! The 
Southerners say we negroes are a happy, 
laughing set of people, with no thought 
of to-morrow. How mistaken they are! 
The educated, thinking negro is just the 
opposite. There is a feeling of unrest, 


insecurity, almost panic among the best 


class of negroes in the South. In our 
homes, in our churches, wherever two or 
three are gathered together, there is a dis- 
cussion of what is best to do. Must we 
remain in the South or go elsewhere? 
Where can we go to feel that security 
which other people feel? Is it best to go 
in great numbefs or only in several fami- 
lies? These and many other things are 
discussed over and over. 

People who have security in their 
homes,.whose children can go on the 
street . unmolested, whose wives and 
daughters are treated as women, cannot, 
perhaps, sympathize with the Southern 
negro’s anxieties and. complaints. I ask 
forbearance of such people. 

It is asserted that we are dying more 
rapidly than other people in the South. 
It is not remarkable when the houses 
built for sale or rent to colored people are 
usually placed in the lowest and most un- 
healthy spots: I know of houses occu- 
pied by poor negroes in which a respecta- 
ble farmer would. not keep his cattle. It 
is impossible for them to rent elsewhere. 
All Southern real estate agents have 
“ white property ” and “ colored proper- 


their lives if their 


ty.” In one of the largest Southern cities 
there is a colored minister, a graduate of 
Harvard, whose wife is an educated, 
Christian woman, who lived for weeks in 
a tumble down rookery because he could 
neither rent nor buy a house in a respecta- 
ble locality. 

Many colored women who wash, iron, 
scrub, cook or sew all the week to help 
pay the rent for these miserable hovels 
and help fill the many small mouths, 
would deny themselves some of 
the necessaries of life if they could take 
their little children and teething babies 
on the cars to the parks of a Sunday af- 
ternoon and sit under the trees, enjoy the 
cool breezes and breathe God’s pure air 
for only two or three hours; but this is 
denied them. Some of the parks have 
signs, ‘“ No negroes allowed on _ these 
grounds except as servants.” Pitiful, 
pitiful customs and laws that make war 
on women and babes!. There is no won- 
der that we die; the wonder is that we 
persist in living. 

Fourteen years ago I had just married. 
My husband had saved sufficient money 
to buy a small home. On account of our 
limited means we went to the suburbs, 
on unpaved streets, to look for a home, 
only asking for a high, healthy locality. 
Some real estate agents were “ sorry, but 
had. nothing to suit,” some had “ just the 
thing,” but we discovered on investiga- 
tion that they had “ just the thing” for 
an unhealthy pigsty ; others had no “ col- 
ored property.” One agent said that he 
had what we wanted, but we should have 
to go to see the lot after dark, or walk by 
and give the place a casual look; for, he 
said, “all the white people in the neigh- 
borhood would be down on me.” Finally 
we bought this lot. When.the house was 
being built we went to see it. Conster- 
nation reigned. We had ruined this 
neighborhood of poor people ; poor as we, 
poorer in manners at least. The people 
who lived next door received the sympa- 
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thy of their friends. When we walked 
on the street (there were no sidewalks) 
we were embarrassed by the stare of 
many unfriendly eyes. 

Two years passed before a single wom- 
an spoke to me, and only then because 
I helped one of them when a little sudden 
trouble came to her. Such was the re- 
ception I, a happy young woman, just 
married, received from people among 
whom I wanted to make a home. Four- 
teen years have now passed, four children 
have been born to us, and one has died in 
this same home, among these same neigh- 
bors. Altho the neighbors speak to us, 
and occasionally one will send a child to 
borrow the morning’s paper or ask the 
loan of a pattern, not one woman has ever 
been inside of my house, not even at the 
times when a woman would doubly ap- 
preciate the slightest attention of a 
neighbor. 

The next door neighbor expressed sor- 
row about two years ago because she 
heard we were going to sell our home; 
for, said she, “ I know we shan’t have an- 
other such quiet family of folks as you 
for neighbors.” 

Now these people are not mean people ; 
they have many good traits. The man 
who lives in the second house from us is 
a deacon in one of the poorer churches of 
the city ; they are all respectable working 
people, and altho the women go in the 
houses of negro women who wash or 
scrub for them, and laugh and talk, some- 
how my home is different. My experi- 
ence is only unusual in that it is better 
than most of my friends. : 

I have had friends tell me they would 
like to exchange neighbors with me, for 
their children could then go to the gate 
without being called “ nigger ” by the boy 
or girl next door to them. 

The Southerner boasts that he is ou 
friend ; he educates our children, he pays 
us for our work and is most noble and 
generous to us. Did not the negro by 
his labor for over three hundred years 
help to educate the white man’s children? 
Is thirty equal to three hundred? Does 
a white man deserve praise for paying a 
black man for his work? 

The Southerner also claims that the 
negro gets justice. Not long ago a negro 
man was cursed and struck in the face by 
an electric car conductor. The negro 
knocked the conductor down and altho it 
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was clearly proven in a court of “ jus- 
tice ” that the conductor was in the wrong 
the negro had to pay a fine of $10. The 
judge told him: “I fine you that much to 
teach you that you must respect white 
folks.” The conductor was acquitted. 
“Most noble judge! A second Daniel!” 
This is the South’s idea of justice. 

A noble man, who has established res- 
cue homes for fallen women all over the 
country, visited a Southern city. The 
women of the city were invited to meet 
him in one of the churches. The fallen 
women were especially invited and both 
good and bad went. They sat wherever 
they could find a seat, so long as their 
faces were white; but I, a respectable 
married woman, was asked to sit apart. 
A colored woman, however respectable, 
is lower than the white prostitute. The 
Southern white woman will declare that 
no negro women are virtuous, yet she 
places her innocent children in their care. 
Many times she goes on long visits of 
days and weeks and leaves her children 
with these women. No amount of dis- 
cussion will alter a fact, and it is a fact 
that a very great number of negro women 
are depraved. It is also a fact that those 
who now condemn the negro’s depravity 
most, helped (they or their-parents) to 
bring about this same depravity. Chris- 
tian men and women of the South sold 
wives away from their husbands and then 
compelled them to live with other men. 
Fathers sold their own children. Beauti- 
ful girls brought large sums to their own- 
ers when sold, especially for mistresses to 
the fathers and brothers of these same 
women who now marvel that the negro is 
not chaste. The negro woman’s immo- 
rality shows more plainly than her white 
sister’s because she is poor and ignorant. 

A few years ago, within the memory of 
us all, a prominent white Senator was 
being tried for seducing a young white 
girl, and it was brought out at the trial 
that five hundred illegitimate white chil- 
dren were born in a particular infirmary 
in one city in one year. This would never 
have been known but for the accident of 
this trial. The negro girl is too poor to 
hide her shame. Since God created men 
and women there has been sin and it is 
confined to no particular race. 

A colored minister visited one of the 
white “temples of God.” He was told that 
he must sit in 1 chair back by the door. 
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He appealed to the pastor of this “ holy 
place,” a man with whom he was person- 
ally acquainted, and was told by this 
brave pastor, “ You know it is the custom 
for colored people to sit apart in our 
churches.” ‘The colored minister walked 
out. God gave him the power to walk 
“as well as pray.” Bob Ingersoll could 
raise his voice in condemnation of our 
frequent horrors, but the Christian minis- 
ters of the South are dumb. They have 
many crimes to account for—these crimes 
of omission. They preach against the 
dance, the theaters and the social card 
party, but not one word do they utter 
when a poor black woman is butchered, 
a father shot down and his children and 
wife left destitute, for no other reason 
than that he was appointed postmaster. 
Ministers of God, Christian Endeavor 
Societies, Epworth Leagues, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, are all deaf 
and dumb, while every week a new hor- 
ror is added to the already long list. 

The Southerner says the negro must 
“keep in his place.” That means the par- 
ticular place the white man says is his. 
The Southern white man is an enigma; 
he is full of. contradictions. Social equal- 


ity is riding on railroad trains with us, 
sitting in a church with us, going to 
school in the same building with us. On 
the other hand there is no class of people 
who draw the line of social demarcation 
among people of his own color so sharply 


as the Southerner. He by no means con- 
siders all white men his social equals be- 
cause he rides, sits or studies with them. 
One of the aristocratic mothers of the 
South would throw up her hands in hor- 
ror if she should see her daughter walk- 
ing arm in arm with a poor white car- 
penter’s daughter. Another contradic- 
tion is: A self respecting colored man 
who does not cringe, but walks erect, 
supports his family, educates his chil- 
dren, and by example and precept teaches 
them that God made all men equal, is 
called a “ dangerous nigger ;” “ he is too 
smart; ” “he wants to be white and act 
like white people.” Now, we are told 
that the negro has the worst traits of the 
whole human family and the Southern 
white man the best; but we must not 
profit by his example or we are regarded 
as “ dangerous niggers.” 

White agents and other chance visitors 
who come into our homes ask questions 
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that we must not dare ask their wives. 
They express surprise that our children 
have clean faces and that their hair is 
combed. You cannot insult a colored 
woman, you know. 

Southern railway stations have three 
waiting rooms, and the very conspicuous 
signs tell the ignorant that this room is 
for “ ladies,” and this is for “ gents ” and 
that for the “ colored” people. We are 
neither “ladies ” nor “ gents,” but “ col- 
ored.” 

There are aristocrats in crime, in pov- 
erty, and in misfortune in the South. The 
white criminal cannot think of eating or 
sleeping in the same part of the peniten- 
tiary with the negro criminal. The white 
pauper is just as exclusive; and altho 
the blind cannot see color, nor the insane 
care about it, they must be kept separate, 
at great extra expense. Lastly, the dead 
white man’s bones must not be contam- 
inated with the dead: black man’s. I 
know one of the “black mammies” 
that the Southerner speaks of, in tones 
low and soft, who is compelled to go to 
the authorities of a certain Southern city 
for a “ pass” to visit the grave of a man 
she nursed at her breast and whose chil- 
dren she afterward reared. It does not 
matter that this old woman gave herself 
in slavery and out of slavery for this man 
and his children, she must have a “ pass ” 
to visit his grave. 

Whenever a crime is committed in the 
South the policemen look for the negro 
in the case. A white man with face and 
hands blackened can commit any crime in 
the calendar. The first friendly stream 
soon washes away his guilt and he is ready 
to join in the hunt to lynch the “ big, 
black burly brute.” When a white 
in the South does commit a crime, alt is 
simply one white man gone wrofig. If 
his crime is especially brutal he is a freak 
or temporarily insane. If one low, igno- 
rant black wretch commits a crime, that 
is different. All of us must bear his 
guilt. A young white boy’s badness is 
simply the overflowing of young animal 
spirits; the black boy’s badness is bad- 
ness, pure and simple. 

Young colored boys, too small for 
other work, who need the work more 
than the white boys, are not allowed to 
sell newspapers on the streets in most of 
our Southern cities. 

When we were shouting for Dewey, 
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Sampson, Schley and Hobson, and were 
on tiptoe to touch the hem of their gar- 
ments, we were delighted to know that 
some of our Spanish-American heroes 
were coming where we could get a 
glimpse of them. Had not black men 
helped in a small way to give them their 
honors? In the cities of the South, where 
these heroes went, the white school chil- 
dren were assembled, flags were waved, 
flowers strewn, speeches made, and “ My 
Country, “Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty,” was sung. Our children, who 
need to be taught so much, were not as- 
sembled, their hands waved no flags, they 
threw no flowers, heard no thrilling 
speech, sang no song of their country. 
And this is the South’s idea of justice. Is 
it surprising that feeling grows more bit- 
ter, when the white mother teaches her 
boy to hate my boy, not because he is 
mean, but because his skin is dark? I 
have seen very small white children hang 
their black dolls. It is not the child’s 
fault, he is simply an apt pupil. No self- 
respecting negro fails to condemn the 
rapist ; but all just men condemn a mob, 
and especialiy for killing a suspected 
thief or barn burner. A negro woman is 
killed because she had used “ abusive lan- 
guage.” Her provocation was great. 
Her brother had been almost killed by a 
mob because he had been suspected of 
taking a pocketbook that had been 
dropped in the public road. If one of 
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New York’s “ Four Hundred ” gives an 
especially unique ball in his palatial sta- 
ble, it is telegraphed and cabled around 
the globe. Things past, present and fu- 
ture stir the people of the United States ; 
but its own citizens are butchered and 
burned alive and only a very mild wave 
of ever-lessening indignation sweeps by. 
Governors are vehement and determined 
(for a day) to discover the identity of the 
mobs of unmasked “ best citizens.” 

When I think of these things, I ex- 
claim, Why are we forgotten? Why 
does not the mistreatment of thousands 
of the citizens of our country call forth a 
strong, influential champion? It seems 
to me that the very weakness of the ne- 
gro should cause at least a few of our 
great men to come to the rescue. Is it 
because an espousal of our cause would 
make any white man unpopular, or do 
most of our great men think that we are 
all worthless? Are there greater things 
to do than to “champion the rights of 
human beings and to mitigate human suf- 
fering?” 

The way seems dark, and the future al- 
most hopeless, but let us not despair, 

“ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win.” 

Some one will at last arise who will 
champion our cause and compel the 
world to see that we deserve justice, as 
other heroes compelled it to see that we 
deserved freedom. 


ALABAMA. 


The Negro Problem 


HOW IT APPEALS TO A SOUTHERN WHITE WOMAN 


AM a Southern woman, thirty-five 

| years of age, married, and the mother 

of one child. I have lived in the 

South all my life in what is known as the 

“ black belt,” and I know the negro from 
tradition and experience. 

This latter statement, however, does 
not include the “ cultivated ” negro, who, 
I should say, bears about the same rela- 
tion to his race that a hybrid conserva- 
tory plant does to the barbaric thorn upon 
which it was originally grafted. His 
scholarship always reminds me of what 
florists call the “forcing process.” 


Caught up by the beneficent influences of, 


a civilization not his own he is coached 
into a higher grade of existence than is 
natural to him. And from the Southern 
point of view he becomes thoroughly con- 
temptible, not only because he has the 
contagion of a mean, unheroic discontent 
in him which makes him a dangerous 
firebrand rather than a wise, self-sacri- 
ficing leader among his own people, but 
because he is nearly always a snob to the 
white man, desires to live in the same 
house with him, sleep in his bed, sit in his 
church, walk in his garden. Whatever 
else it may do, education rarely makes 
him self-respecting or self-sustaining so- 
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cially. His elbows need refining, he 
shows a rabid desire to thrust himself in 
where he is not wanted, and thus proves 
conclusively that the “ forcing process ” 
in mental training fails to destroy the ele- 
mental fact of an ill-bred nature—its 
coarseness and ambitious vulgarity. 
These are some of the reasons why the 
ornamental types of this race are so care- 
fully unknown in the South. There is 
less danger of contamination from our 
washerwomen, who are less presumptu- 
ous, and so, iess offensive. 

The distinctions between whites and 
blacks are drawn more closely in the 
South where we are guided by experience 
rather than by theories or sentiment in 
dealing with the negroes. I was brought 
up on a plantation where there were near- 
ly a hundred negroes, yet I do not remem- 
ber ever to have sat in a negro’s cabin, nor 
since I have had a house of my own have 
I ever seen a negro seated in it (except 
in the kitchen, of course), unless she was 
nursing a white child. It was then only 
an instinctive race assertion of superior- 
ity and difference; but now the separa- 
tion between us is based upon antipathy 
as well. White children no longer wish 
to play with black ones, whereas in those 
days we were their inseparable compan- 
ions. My own playmates were two negro 
girls who were bound to my mother. We 
were sincerely attached to each other, 
took all our pleasures together and en- 
dured our punishments under the same 
chastening, tho here I suffered more than 
they because I was “ white,” and sup- 
posed to be more accountable for the 
deeds done in the body. 

It is true that I lost interest in this 
companionship as I grew older, but my 
withdrawal was not the result of racial 
conceit so much as it was the inevitable 
outgrowing of barbaric associations. And 
in my opinion Nature herself alienates 
the morally capable from those in whom 
mere innocence does not insure virtue 
later on; for, altho great pains were taken 
to instruct these girls, and in spite of the 
fact that their conduct was carefully su- 
pervised, one became a mother before she 
was fifteen and the other eloped with a 
married man. 

The fact is, I doubt if anybody but 
God can really make a man. Our experi- 
ments in that direction only look well and 
talk grammatically. They do not pan out 
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in the end. And in this connection I re- 
call my father’s effort to make one. He 
began with as handsome a black dust 
stripling as one ever finds in the South, 
and for two years this lad recited lessons 
to him in the evenings. He was an apt 
pupil and learned to write so nearly like 
his preceptor that when he forged an or- 
der for a suit of clothes my father 
thought it best to pay the bill and to set- 
tle with his protégé privately. This he 
did in characteristic Southern fashion— 
with the better part of a buggy whip! 

Such justice is not unusual in the 
South even to this day, and it was my 
father’s way of dealing with the blacks 
on his place. He never prosecuted one of 
them, and if the miscreant happened to 
be the head of a family he was made to 
work out a suitable “ repentance ” in the 
cotton fields. Thus when “ Uncle Billy ” 
penned nine fat shoats under his cabin 
and devoured four of them before his 
theft was detected he cheerfully released 
the remaining five and sent his half- 
grown son to “ work out” the value of 
the four martyred pigs, plus thirty days 
for moral effect—a vicarious punishment 
so far as “ Uncle Billy ” was concerned, 
but he argued to my father that the lesson 
might do the young man good. 

And it may interest Northern readers 
to learn that this typical Southerner always 
“ voted ” every negro man on his place. 
I do not know what would have happened 
if one had failed to vote for the “ right 
man,” as no such contingency ever arose. 
The “white primary” has _ simplified 
many problems in the South since then. 
Besides, the negro has discovered that his 
citizenship has a financial value, and his 
vote is now on the mark:t for sale to the 
highest bidder. Never in the days of 
slavery was he bought and sold more 
ruthlessly than he is to-day in the South 
to serve the political ends of white men. 

To the idealist who imagines that the 
negro has in him the making of a virtuous 
citizen such a state of affairs is beyond 
belief. But it is well enough to bear in 
mind that in the South the white man’s 
relations to the negro are not based upon 
ideals or justiceeven. With us it is a ques- 
tion of self-preservation and a determi- 
nation on the part of the fittest to survive 
tho a whole decalogue of virtues perish 
in the struggle. All our evils grow out 
of this race consciousness of impending 
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danger, and we are ready to tempt or 
destroy rather than to endure even a hand 
to hand political contamination with the 
negro. We prefer to be damned by our 
own sins and not by their companionship. 
For this reason there is more likelihood 
of black supremacy fifty years hence in 
New England than there ever will be in 
the South. Protected and humored by 
the sentimentality of Northern friends 
the negro will eventually have the wit to 
migrate in that direction and avail him- 
self of the situation, first religiously, af- 
terward socially and politically, as they 
are now said to control the State of Ohio. 
But from our point of view, being white 
at all is so everlastingly better than being 
“colored ” that we are never likely to be 
betrayed into forgetting the race trust we 
have in our keeping. 

But until I was sixteen years of age I 
never suspected anything sinister in our 
relations to the negroes. I looked upon 


them simply as servants and went about 
the plantation with no more sense of dan- 
ger than a boy would have had. But 
about this time two white girls belonging 
to good families in the neighborhood 


were outraged by young negro men, each 
of whom had been employed about the 
house in some domestic capacity. Lynch- 
ing had notthencome into vogue, but both 
these men were hunted down with blood- 
hounds and shot to death. During the 
twenty years that have passed since then 
the women of my race have often been the 
victims of this crime, and I have seen 
white lawlessness grow out of the fact 
that has shocked the civilized world. 
Rape is no longer the only occasion for a 
lynching, but the unforgivingness of the 
white man has reached that point where 
the slightest pretext often leads to a 
lynching. A bestial passion in a few ne- 
groes has awakened in the more inflam- 
mable lower class of whites a bloodthirst 
that will last as long as there is a negro 
left in the South to kindle it. Only the 
other day a dray bearing the dead bodies 
of several negro men (I think seven, but 
this number may have included two 
whites who were also killed) passed 
through the streets of a Southern city, 
and so little notice was taken of the affair 
that even the Northern press failed to 
comment upon the fact that a whole ne- 
gro settlement had been burned and so 
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many killed, all because one vicious ne- 
gro attempted the life of a white man 
and was protected by his neighbors. That 
is to say, a people who persist in living 
among their natural enemies and are 
without the energy or courage to protect 
themselves cry in vain for justice. They 
will not get it. For justice, after all, is 
not “ even-handed ” till it is won, and 
then it is like the bird of victory that 
perches upon the conqueror’s banner. 

And where are our ethics? Practically 
there is no ethical solution of the problem 
which faces the blacks and whites in the 
South. The settlement of race questions 
is always savage. The one which sur- 
vives, however, will then be prepared for 
purely ethical development. And in this 
case at least the prospective victors will 
be badly in need of it, for it has been the 
negro’s distinction that he has always 
brought out in us the worst we are capa- 
ble of being. 

Much has been said about the morals 
of the negro race. Their lack of morals 
would be a larger subject. Yet I do not 
question that there are many virtuous ne- 
groes ; still, as compared to the whole race 
the proportion is so small that I, for in- 
stance, have never come in contact with 
but one negro woman whom T believed to 
be chaste. I have always-had black serv- 
ants, and I am ready not only to affirm 
but to prove that there was not one of 
them who did not have illegitimate chil- 
dren or was not herself an illegitimate ; 
generally both were true. And for one 
I have little confidence in the claim that 
the younger generation are any better 
than their slave ancestors—they are only 
less excusable. Also, I doubt if slavery 
had as much to do with the immorality of 
the negro as some very kindly suppose. 
The first mulatto children. were born off 
the coast of Africa, and their fathers were 
the first white men the black princesses 
of that country ever saw. And to this 
day most of them lack that divine energy 
of goodness which repels the very sugges- 
tion of evil. Nor does education as a 
rule increase their powers of honorable 
resistance. But on the other hand, it 
does mightily increase their passion for 
beauty (which, by the way, is a ruling 
passion of the race) to such an extent that 
with us it is generally believed that the 
comparatively educated black woman is 
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more anxious for mulatto children than 
her less fastidious and more ignorant sis- 
ters. 

In referring to the evidences of im- 
morality among colored girls the defense 
is sometimes made that they are too poor 
to hide their shame and so get the stigma 
of being what they actually are. This is 
undoubtedly true when we consider the 
fact that it would take one “ infirmary ” 
in every country in the Southern States, 
besides extra ones in the large cities, to 
furnish refuges for them. 

After all, the most remarkable evidence 
of the inferiority of this race is proved 
by the fact that they show their best qual- 
ities as servants. And they are the only 
Americans of whom this may be said. 
They are docile, respectful, and submis- 
sive to any reasonable show of authority. 
Their chief faults in this capacity are 
childish—such as the lack of the sense of 
responsibility, self-protecting deceits, and 
a disposition to “ take things.” Nearly 


all of them are moderate thieves, but they 
rarely steal anything except food and 
pretty trifles. But when we consider that 
there are hungry children in the cabin 
awaiting their mother’s return, it is more 


natural than wicked for them to “ take 
things.” When I give out my meals I 
bear these little blackberry pickaninnies 
in mind, and I never wound the feelings 
of any cook by asking her “ what that is 
she has under her apron,” as she hurries 
home in the evening looking very volu- 
minous. I know what it is—every bis- 
cuit, scrap of meat, or bit of cake she can 
save during the day, and if possible a lit- 
tle sugar filched from the pantry. Even 
now I recall with what amazement as a 
child I heard our cook, “Aunt Lettie,” 
croaking like a half strangled fowl as she 
passed me one evening when there was to 
be a “hot supper” given somewhere on 
the plantation. But when we discovered 
twenty-five widowed hens in the poultry 
yard the next morning, on account of the 
miraculous disappearance of the Ply- 
mouth Rock rooster, my mother placed a 
sinister construction upon “Aunt Let- 
tie’s ” performance. With her theft from 
the whites was the back side of a philan- 
thropic instinct toward her own people. 
And I once had a curious explanation 
given of this race defect which I believe 
is held to in one form or another by ne- 
groes of every class and condition : I was 
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provoked into chiding the cook for steal- 
ing too much of the salad, “ Why do you 
take things, Mary?” 

“ Hit’s dis way, Miss Sarah, we all 
thinks we is got the right to take from 
you all dis as much as our daddies and. 
mammies was worth endurin’ slavery 
times!” Mary is a prominent woman in 
her church, a class leader, eloquent in 
prayer and fervent in spirit. She is also 
the mother of two illegitimate children, 
one black, the other yellow. 

Much has been said of the white man’s 
injustice to the negro, and much more 
will be said, but proofs are abundant 
that the negro, regnant, would be far less 
scrupulous than the white man has ever 
been. His very nature is alien to us as 
ours is to him, and tho a white man 
saved his life he would entertain no sense 
of loyalty or gratitude in return. I recall 
an old black man whose hands and breast 
are hideously scarred from a fall in the 
fire when he was a child. It so happened 
that his mistress rescued him and was so 
moved by his suffering that she had him 
placed on a cot in her own room where 
she saw that he was properly cared for 
until he recovered. But six years later, 
when Sherman marched through Geor- 
gia, he went to the Union camp, showed 
his breast and hands, declaring that the 
scars were the results of torture inflicted 
by his mistress, for which cause he 
begged the privilege of being allowed to 
set the torch to her barns that were to be 
burned that night. My own experiences 
with the negro, tho less tragic, have inva- 
riably proved the same traits of charac- 
ter. 

And while I do not know whether the ° 
negro is capable of virtue, nobility and all 
the finer qualities to be found in the high- 
er races, honest experiments and lamenta- 
ble failures have worn the missionary off 
my conscience in dealing with them. I 
have no plans for their redemption, and 
their pretentions bore me. A_ people 
whom education seems to make more de- 
pendent upon their benefactors, who de- 
mand to be saved not only from slavery, 
but from ignorance, poverty and vice 
through the heroism, sacrifices and phi- 
lanthropy of another race, scarcely seem 
to me worth the candle. They have no 
initiative. They can be martyrs, but not 
heroes. They have no national genius for 
holding together and erecting themselves 
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into some sort of power. They are intel- 
ligent, but not capable. They are affec- 
tionate, but not loyal. They are fast be- 
coming desperate and revengeful, but 
they are incapable of holding to one fixed 
purpose, and their moral courage does not 
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increase. Most of them complain of per- 

secution endured because they are black, 

but few of them are ready to suffer for a 

body of redemptive principles, or to die 

to preserve the sanctity of their homes. 
ALABAMA 


Dictation by the Unions 
By John Mitchell 


PRESIDENT OF THE Unirep Mixez WorkKERS OF AMERICA 


OSSIBLY no event in the industrial 
history of our time has attracted 
the attention of the American peo- 

ple to such a degree as has the strike in 
the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, and while this strike has been in 
progress for four long months the pros- 
pect of settlement appears to be extreme- 
ly remote. The mine owners declare that 
they cannot and will not make conces- 
sions, upon the pretext that todo so would 
be equivalent to surrendering the con- 
trol and management of the mines to 
what they term an irresponsible and law- 
less organization of labor; the miners, 
on the other hand, just as positively de- 
clare that they cannot and will not re- 
turn to the mines unless the operators 
agree to pay higher wages and improve 
the conditions of employment. 

Many men eminent in the affairs of 
the nation have expressed opinions as to 
the merits of the questions in contro- 
versy, and the different views brought 
out, the many remedies proposed and 
advocated, have been a source of much 
interest to me. While I, of course, do 
not pretend to be an impartial critic, I 
am satisfied in my own mind that there 
has been a persistent and carefully 
planned attempt on the part of some who 
stand high in the public opinion to cloud 
or confuse the real issues involved ; these 
writers have tried to divert attention 
from the specific demands of the miners 
—which are for higher wages and im- 
proved environment—and to make it ap- 
pear that the coal operators are the cham- 
pions of individual liberty and are fight- 
ing against unwarranted dictation on the 
part of the union. It is with this one 
phase of the strike that I desire particu- 
larly to treat, 


If submission to what I firmly believe 
to be eminently fair and justifiable de- 
mands meant that the coal operators 
would surrender the management and 
control of the mines I should, as a fair- 
minded person, be forced to admit that 
the operators are justified in the position 
they have taken; but recognition of the 
organization as we understand and favor 
it and recognition as they portray it are 
entirely different things. Recognition 
from the operators’ view-point means 
dictation in the matter of the control and 
management of the mines: this is a spe- 
cious contention, as I believe it will be 
easy to demonstrate. 

Recognition of the union is not and 
never has been the paramount issue of 
the present strike, altho we favor a joint 
conference, wherein the wage rate shall 
be mutually agreed to and the terms un- 
der which work is to be performed shall 
be defined as explicitly as the varying 
conditions of mining make practicable; 
and we favor incorporating these terms 
in an agreement which shall be signed 
by the representatives of the union and 
the representatives of the employers, thus 
making the union itself morally respon- 
sible for the acts of its individual mem- 
bers. Many years of experience in the 


labor movement have demonstrated be- 


yond peradventure that there is no one 
thing so potential in the promotion and 
preservation of peace and harmony be- 
tween employer and employe as the re- 
straining influence of a joint contract. 
An agreement setting forth the rights 
and obligations of both the employer and 
the employe would be religiously ob- 
served by the workers; it would render 
strikes, lockouts and misunderstandings 
unnecessary ; and if the contract provided 
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a method for the adjustment of griev- 
ances and disputes by conciliatory meas- 
ures it would remove the causes which, 
in the absence of a joint agreement, en- 
gender friction and bad feeling between 
employers and employes and result in 
many local strikes. 

As an illustration of the entire absence 
of desire or intention on the part of the 
union to dictate in the management or 
discipline of the working force I here- 
with quote sections from an agreement 
which exists between our organization 
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and the mine operators in the State of 
Illinois, in which it will be observed that 
the organization recognizes that the di- 
rection of the working force and the 
management of the mining properties is 
absolutely the function and right of the 
mine owners: 


(a) “The duties of the mine committee 
shall be confined to the adjustment of dis- 
putes between the mine boss and any of the 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America where the mine boss and said miner 
or mine laborer have failed to agree.” 

(b) “ In case of any local trouble arising at 
any mine through such failure to agree between 
the mine boss and any miner or mine laborer, 
the mine committee and the miners’ local 
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president and the mine boss are empowdered 
to adjust it; and in the case of their disagree- 
ment it shall be referred to the superintendent 
of the company and the president of the min- 
ers’ local executive board; and should they fail 
to adjust it—and in all other cases—it shall be 
referred to the superintendent of the com- 
pany and the miners’ president of the sub- 
district; and should they fail to adjust it it 
shall be referred in writing to the officials of 
the company concerned and the State officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America for 
adjustment; and in all such cases the miners 
and mine laborers and parties involved must 
continue at work, pending an investigation and 
adjustment, until a final decision is reached 
in the manner above set forth.” 

(c) “If any day men refuse to continue at 
work because of a grievance which has or has 
not been taken up for adjustment in the man- 
ner provided herein, and such action shall 
seem likely to impede the operation of the 
mine, the mine committee shall immediately 
furnish a man or men to take such vacant 
place or places at the scale rate; and in order 
that the mine may continue at work it shall. be 
the duty of any member or members of the 
United Mine Workers who shall be called 
upon by the mine boss or mine committee to 
immediately take the place or places assigned 
him or them in pursuance hereof.” 

(d) “ The operator or his superintendent or 
mine manager shall be respected in the man- 
agement of the mine and the direction of the 
working force. The right to hire must in- 
clude also the right to discharge; and it is not 
the purpose of this agreement to abridge the 
rights of the employer in either of these re- 
spects.” 


Agreements containing sections simi- 
lar to the above exist between the op- 
erators and our organization in nearly 
every bituminous coal producing State 
in the country, and there has never been 
a serious violation of such contracts on 
the part of either operators or miners. 
In those States in which our organization 
is strongest strikes and lockouts are least 
numerous ; in fact, it is seldom necessary 
to inaugurate a strike where provision 
is made for the adjustment of grievances 
in the manner set forth. The mine own- 
ers in the bituminous coal fields prefer 
the services of members of our organiza- 
tion and would not voluntarily disrupt 
the union even if they had the power to 
do so. 

The establishment of these business 
and humane methods of adjusting wage 
questions in the anthracite field and se- 
curing for the mine workers fair, living 
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wages and reasonable, American condi- 
tions of employment, is our aim and am- 
bition. It is, of course, a sourcé of deep 
regret to us that the anthracite coal op- 
erators look with disfavor upon our 
union and its methods. If we had come 
to the anthracite region with an organi- 
zation whose history was not clean; if 
we advocated principles that were not 
sound, there would be some justification 
for the hostility and opposition of the 
anthracite mine owners; but, in view of 
the fact that our organization has demon- 
strated its ability to discipline its mem- 
bers; in view of the fact that it has estab- 
lished peaceful, harmonious relations be- 
tween the operators and miners of thir- 
teen different States, it seems to me that 
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our union is entitled to a greater degree 
of confidence and respect than the an- 
thracite coal operators seem willing to 
accord it. If our desire and unalterable 
determination to take our little boys from 
the mines and our little girls from the 
mills and send them to school; if our 
sincere effort to raise wages to American 
standards and improve the manhood and 
womanhood of those dependent upon the 
anthracite coal industry for a livelihood 
is unwarranted interference with the 
rights claimed by the anthracite mine 
owners; if the consummation of these 
purposes can be termed dictation, then 
we plead guilty to the charge of being 
an unlawful and dictatorial organization. 
Wickes Barre, Pa. 


Marine Studies 


By Don Carlos de Braganca 


His Majesty THe Kinc or PortuGat 


[From official sources at Lisbon we have been furnished with an early copy of the “ Bulletin of Sci- 


entific Expeditions,” 
following interesting extracts.—EDpI1ToR. } 


AVING devoted much of my time 
for many years to zoological 
studies, and having, from my 

earliest youth, loved the sea, I deter- 
mined, in August, 1896, to use my yacht 
for scientific research along the Portu- 
guese coast. So, after some preliminary 
work, I began my serious labors in Sep- 
tember following, and to-day, some five 
years afterward, I begin the publication 
of the results. 

It was in my presence and under my 
personal supervision that all, or nearly 
all, of these labors were conducted, but I 
could have accomplished absolutely noth- 
ing if I had not been admirably seconded 
by a group of co-workers of the first or- 
der whom I can never praise too highly. 
I refer to Captains Fernando de Serpa, 
Vellez Caldeira, Morerira de Sa and A. 
P. Basto, who had charge of the naviga- 
tion of my yachts or the handling of the 
scientific apparatus; and to M. Albert 
Girard, the naturalist, who superin- 
tended the zoological work. 

The chief aim of my scientific re- 
searches has been a methodical and ra- 
tional study of the sea which bathes the 
coast of Portugal. A glance at a bathy- 


written by His Majesty the King of Portugal, from which we make the 


metric map of the European seas shows 
immediately the interest that is attached 
to such a study, due to the exceptional 
variety of bathymetric conditions met at 
short distances from our coast, condi- 
tions which it is difficult to find elsewhere 
in Europe. 

Altho all the various previous re- 


_ searches in these waters present, for the 


most part, a high scientific interest, they 
are not methodically connected one with 
the other, and so, notwithstanding their 
inestimable value, offer, by themselves 
alone, only an imperfect account of the 
nature of our coast regions. It there- 
fore occurred to me that a methodical 
and continuous study would produce dis- 
coveries which would increase the stock 
of facts already known. This is the rea- 
son why I have undertaken this work, 
and such are the lines on which it has 
been conducted. 

During my four different expeditions 
I have used three steam yachts, no one 
of which had been especially built for 
this purpose. I began, in 1896, with a 
vessel of slight draft, 147 tons, which, 
because of its smallness and the ease and 
quickness with which it could be swung 
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around, had certain advantages in this 
deep-sea sounding work, at least near 
the coast. But, on the other hand, it 
plunged and rolled so in rough weather, 
which is generally the prevailing weather 
on our shores, that work far out at sea 
was rendered very difficult. So I*bought 
a somewhat bigger yacht of 301 tons, 
which I used in 1897 and 1898. But 
this vessel soon became too small and 
cramped because of the various appur- 
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tenances connected with our work for 
which we had to find room. Conse- 
quently, during 1899 and 1900, I secured 
a still larger yacht, this time of 650 tons, 
which has proved to be almost entirely 
satisfactory. It is 180 feet long, 27 feet 
wide, over 15 feet deep, draws a little 
over 13 feet of water, has a triple expan- 
sion engine of 950 horse-power, and can 
make from 12 to 14 knots an hour. All 
three of these yachts were named “ Ame- 
lia,” with the permission and in honor 
of Queen Amelia, my wife. 
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But not having enough room even on 
this large yacht to set up a good-sized 
laboratory, I took advantage of the fact 
that I could get quickly from any station 
where we were at work to Cascaes, on 
the coast near the mouth of the Tagus, 
and established there a well organized 
laboratory with aquaria, into which were 
placed, immediately on arriving, all 
specimens that need this treatment. I 
largely owe to this system my obtainin 
many fine animal specimens which 
should have found it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to prepare on ship board. 

The numerous specimens collected 
during my first expedition, that of 1896, 
were brought together and exhibited 
publicly at Lisbon. During 1897 I de- 
voted my attention almost exclusively to 
zoological studies. At all times I have 
carefully observed the habits of sea and 
coast birds, and have captured many 
which now form a most interesting part 
of my ornithological collections. 

I have obtained some very interesting 
results by fishing at night from the side 
of the yacht, either with the aid of a 
strong electric lamp, provided with a re- 
flector, fastened about a yard above the 
surface of the water, or with the aid of 
an immersed lamp, sunk in the water to 
the depth of from two to eight yards. It 
is very easy to follow the fish and dif- 
ferent organisms attracted by the light 
of the lamps and to capture them either 
by harpoon or net. 

We had on board two dogs, Tejo and 
Sado, of a distinctly peculiar Portuguese 
breed, trained specially for fishing. To 
them we owe our not having lost several 
of our best specimens of fish. ~ They 
would go out in the boats with the sail- 
ors, and when the nets were pulled up 
would spring into the water and bring 
back any half dead fish that had got free 
during the operation. I have seen one 
of these animals bring back from a dis- 
tance of over two hundred yards an 
aphanopus a yard long, doing it with 
such delicacy that the skin, which is very 
fine in this fish, .was not even scratched. 

Lisson, PorTuGA., August, 1902, 
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Lesson of Virchow’s Life 


By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., M.D. 


AssisTaNT Epiror oF THE MepscaL Naws 


ULL of days, at the ripe age of 
eighty-one, Professor Rudolf Vir- 
chow, the greatest medical scientist 

of this, perhaps of any, generation, passed 
away at the beginning of September. 
Few men have been honored so univer- 
sally by their contemporaries and fewer 
still have deserved the honors so well as 
Virchow. The medical world united last 
October on his eightieth birthday in ac- 
claiming his scientific merits, and the 
medical journals of every civilized coun- 
try have during the past week been re- 
plete with their expressions of regret for 
the passing of the great medical discov- 
erer. To him more than to any other 
is due the present status of medicine. 
Not only did he lay the foundations of 
modern pathology in his monograph on 
cellular pathology, published when he 
was scarcely thirty-five years of age, but 
he added to his original brilliant discov- 
eries in successive editions of that work, 
developed the important principles of the 
application of the cell doctrine to the 
study of diseased tissues and showed how 
the problems presented by inflammation 
and pathological tumors found their only 
rational solution in the study of the cellu- 
lar changes that characterized these con- 
ditions. 

But Virchow was no mere closet phi- 
losopher or laboratory investigator. The 
practice of medicine at the time of his 
graduation was in such an unsatisfactory 
condition that it offered little inducement 
as a career to a manof Virchow’s straight- 
forward, vigorous, logical spirit. His 
practical genius could not be confined to 
pathological speculation nor his philan- 
thropic instincts satisfied with great orig- 
inal observations even tho they were con- 
cerned with the humanitarian science of 
medicine. The ills of mankind, social as 
well as physical, appealed to him, and 
very soon he realized that his vocation 
was to minister to men, widen their 
knowledge and subserve their interests, 
not from any single standpoint, but from 
nearly every possible direction. How 
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nobly he fulfilled that vocation his life 
story tells. He was an example to “ the 
heirs of all the ages in the foremost files 
of time ” of what a man can make of his 
life and at how many points he can make 
it touch the life around him and every- 
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where for good. It is for this rather than 
his scientific discoveries, great as they 
were, that Virchow deserves to be remem- 
He found time for manifold 
scientific studies, yet he never neglected 
the simple civic duties for which so many 
a less devoted scientist can find no lei- 
sure. He never considered. scientific pur- 
suits as a legitimate pretext for the neg- 
lect of opportunities to benefit the genera- 
tion around him, tho he saw his efforts 
fail over and over again and knew how 
meager the appreciation that ever accrues 
to such efforts. When the roll of great 
good citizens shall be called Virchow’s 
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name will head the list, for his life is a 
model to a busy generation prone to slur 
over civic duties of what can be accom- 
plished in such matters by those who 
have sincere good will to guide them. 
Virchow the man is even more interest- 
ing and attractive than Virchow the sci- 
entist. He was self-made in the best 
sense of the words. He was born in the 
little town of Schivelbein in Pomerania, 
one of the poorest of the Prussian prov- 
inces. His father was a small shop- 
keeper, and the boy Virchow could have 
only the opportunities afforded by the vil- 
lage school. He attended this till he 
was thirteen years of age, when he was 
sent to the gymnasium in the not far dis- 
tant town of Koslin. He spent four years 
here and then went to Berlin for his med- 
ical studies. The University of Berlin 
did not enjoy in the fourth decade of the 
nineteenth century anything like the rep- 
utation it has acquired since. The med- 
ical school at Vienna was far more fa- 
mous. Virchow was sent there because 


living was cheaper rather than because 
of any special educational advantages 
presented. 

His going to Berlin was, however, very 


fortunate for him, since he fell in with a 
goodly company of young, brilliant stu- 
dents, many of whom were destined to be 
scarcely less famous than himself, and 
whose united efforts were to bring repu- 
tation to their alma mater and to the med- 
icine of their fatherland. It is doubtful 
if a more talented coterie of students 
ever gathered around a single professor at 
the same time than were assembled in the 
lecture rooms of the medical school at 
Berlin at this time. The source of their 
inspiration was Johann Miller, the dis- 
tinguished physiologist, and every one of 
his illustrious pupils has borne cordial 
testimony to the marvelous influence of 
the master. With Virchow at Berlin 
were Schwann, the founder of the cell 
theory ; Du Bois Reymond, the physiolo- 
gist; Helmholtz, the physicist; Heule, 
the anatomist, and Briicke, the physiolo- 
gist, not to mention for the moment such 
lesser lights in medical science, many of 
whose names will remain imperishably 
associated with discoveries in human 
anatomy or physiology, as Lieberkihn, 
Lachmann, Reichert, Claparéde, Tros- 
chel and Remak. In association with 
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such geniuses it is no wonder that Vir- 
chow developed young and that when 
scarcely twenty-five he was appointed a 
regular lecturer at the University of Ber- 
lin and founded the Archives for Patho- 
logical Antaomy, for Physiology, and for 
Clinical Medicine, which has been pub- 
lished under his editorial guidance ever 
since. 

Just after his election as lecturer there 
occurred a noteworthy event that proved 
a turning point in his life history and 
mental development. He was sent as the 
medical member of a Government com- 
mission to investigate the suffering 
among the hand weavers in Silesia, 
brought to destitution by the introduction 
of machinery. The scenes of distress he 
saw were those that have been staged 
with so much dramatic poignancy by Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann in “Die Weber.” 
They affected Virchow very deeply. 
More than fifty years afterward I heard 
him describe with every manifestation 
of lively sympathy the awful condition of 
the starved people and the expedients 
they tried in order to cheat their hunger. 
Virchow came back to Berlin with a new 
purpose in life in his heart. He was re- 
solved to use his talents as far as possible 
for the uplifting of the poor and the pre- 
vention of suffering. 

When the revolutionary ideas became 
rampant in Europe in 1848 Virchow was 
one of the enthusiastic young Germans 
who were infected by them. Some, like 
the recently deceased General Sigel, Carl 
Schurz and Dr. Jacobi, had to quit the 
Fatherland. What was Germany’s loss 
proved America’s gain. For what were 
considered unguarded expressions against 
the Government Virchow was asked to 
resign his position at the University. Al- 
ready, however, his articles on many sub- 
jects in his Archives had attracted wide- 
spread attention His observations on 
the white blood corpuscles, on thram- 
bosis, on certain phenomena of inflamma- 
tion and on various intestinal parasites 
stamped him as an investigating genius 
of very high order. Accordingly it was 
not long before he was offered the chair 
of pathological anatomy at Wiirzburg. 
Here in the next eight years, apart from 
the distraction of politics, he did the great 
work of his life. In a few years the at- 
tention of the whole medical world was 
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drawn to the little Bavarian university, 
that had hitherto escaped any extensive 
notice. 

As a result of the recognition of the 
fact that his work on cellular pathology 
opened up a new era in medicine, Vir- 
chow was recalled to Berlin, this time to 
the full professorship of pathological 
anatomy. For many years discoveries fol- 


lowed each other without pause. His ob- 


servations on the various stages of in- 
flammation and on tumors set the medical 
world on the right track with regard to 
topics that had hitherto proven most ob- 
scure and confusing. But he did not 
limit his studies to pathology. He wrote 
articles of light and leading on various 
subjects connected with public and school 
and military hygiene, on hospital ar- 
rangement and regulation, on epidemic 
and endemic diseases, on the relations of 
criminality and pathology and forensic 
medicine, on medical statistics and, finally, 
on the cleansing and sanitation of. cities. 

Nor did he confine his intellectual la- 
bors to medical subjects. His early 
studies on the pathology of the skull and 
on criminal deformities aroused his in- 
terest in the varying shapes of normal 
skulls and he devoted no little time to the 
investigation of racial cranial peculiari- 
ties, so that he became the leading author- 
ity on the subject. Other departments 
of anthropology were taken up, and then 
he became interested in ethnology and 
archeology. As a result he lent all the 
weight of his influence to secure Govern- 
mental encouragement and aid for the va- 
rious museums in Berlin. He even went 
to Hissarlik while Schliemann was en- 
gaged in his excavations at Troy, and it 
is not a little owing to his interest that the 
Museum at Berlin possesses the Schlie- 
mann collections. All this would seem 
more than enough to occupy all the time 
of a very busy man, yet Virchow had 
other matters in hand. He edited an ex- 
tensive system of medicine, he guided 
editorially several medical journals be- 
sides the one known by his name, and he 
aecepted the editorial supervision of the 
“Virchow Sammlung ” of pamphlets on 
many historical questions. Any who 
knew the man will realize that his editor- 
ship was ‘no mere name. 

Surely if any one ever could, the man 
who ‘was bound by all these obligations 
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might justifiably advance the excuse that 
he had no time for politics. But Virchow 
did not. His duty as a citizen and the 
opportunities to help his generation solve 
the problems presented to it appealed to 
him even in the midst of his absorbing oc- 
cupations and the appeal was faithfully 
heeded. His bitter experience at the be- 
ginning of his career did not discourage 
him. He had not been back in Berlin two 
years when he accepted the position of 
City Councilor. He continued to hold 
his seat and faithfully fulfilled the duties 
for over forty years. When he took the 
place Berlin was a comparatively small 
city. It grew to be one of the great cities 
of the world, and Virchow was ever ready 
to face the onerous duty of helping to 
meet the problems this growth created. 
To him was intrusted the task of provid- 
ing a pure water supply and of directing 
in the disposal of the city sewage. This 
last problem was particularly trying since 
Berlin has no nearby river to carry off its 
sewage, the Spree being scarcely more 
than a sluggish creek. The proudest feel- 
ings of Virchow’s life were wrapped up 
in the realization that he had helped solve 
this difficult problem. He spoke of noth- 
ing with more complacency than that the 
workmen on the immense sewage farms 
to which Berlin’s excrementitious mate- 
rial is distributed suffered less from con- 
tagious diseases, and especially from con- 
tagious intestinal diseases, than the gen- 
eral run of the inhabitants of Berlin. 
Every day the health records of the men 
were brought to him and no care was 
thought too great to secure their continu- 
ance in good health and their protection 
from all possible dangers. 

But Virchow’s political interests did 
not stop here. Five years after his re- 
turn to Berlin as professor he was elected 
a member of the Prussian Legislature. 
Here he at once made himself felt and he 


“continued to be one of its most active 


members from 1862 to the beginning of 
the present year, when an accident pre- 
vented his further attendance. For over 
twenty-five years he held the important 
post of chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and it is said that to him is due the 
suggestions that form the basis of the 
present system of Prussian finance. In 
the Chamber he was always. identified 
with measures for the benefit of educa- 
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tion, and ever on the watch to prevent 
legislation that might curtail University 
privileges or hamper freedom of teach- 
ing. At the time of the famous May 
laws, when Bismarck attempted to ride 
rough shod over religious feelings and di- 
minish religious iiberty, he met not only 
an implacable opponent, but a rival wor- 
thy of him in Virchow. To Virchow is 
attributed the invention of the word 
‘ kulturkampf,’ which proved the key of 
the situation. Bismarck’s movement 
could not endure stamped with the desig- 
nation of opposition to progress. The at- 
tempt to make Church subservient to 
State failed. 

In the early eighties, just when he was 
in the midst of some of his archeological 
labors, Virchow was honored with elec- 
tion as a member of the German Reichs- 
tag or Imperial Parliament. Even this 
new demanding position he somehow 
found time for. During nearly fourteen 
years he represented a Berlin constituen- 
cy in this body. That he was no mere 
figurehead is proved by the fact that he 
drew down upon himself the special en- 
mity of Bismarck, who better than any 
other appreciated exactly the caliber of 
an opponent and recognized at once those 
he could afford to neglect. The biogra- 
phers of the great German Chancellor 
take up no little space in the description 
of the contentions between the two men. 
Matters finally came to such a pass that 
Bismarck sent his seconds to Virchow 
with a challenge. It would have been a 
scene for comic opera, this duel, had it 
ever taken place, between the huge man 
of blood and iron who had ruled Ger- 
many with ruthless hand and the gentle 
little scientist scarcely five feet in hight, 
whose genius had made him the exponent 
of all that was opposed to the great Chan- 
cellor’s policy. Fortunately the interven- 
tion of friends prevented the meeting. A 
little later Bismarck took his revenge by 
deposing Virchow from the position of 
Rector of the University of Berlin, to 
which post of honor he had been elected 
by his colleagues on the faculty. Five 
years later a triumphant vindication came 
for Virchow, when in 1892 he was once 
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more elected and this time served his 
term undisturbed. 

In politics Virchow was always a Lib- 
eral, but without the foolish radicalism 
or socialistic ideas that would have ham- 
pered his career of usefulness as a legis- 
lator. His sympathies from his early 
years were always with the poorer classes, 
but only with the ideas of gradual im- 
provement of their condition and without 
any foolish notion of an immediate Uto- 
pia. His views were not radical enough 
for the Social Democrats in 1893, and to 
this,andtotheir eternal discredit, he owed 
his failure of re-election to the Imperial 
Parliament. This defeat did not, how- 
ever, discourage him from devoting him- 
self to his other opportunities of doing 
good in political office. 

Surely the lesson for our generation of 
the life of this great scientist is plain. 
He felt that no excuse of intellectual la- 
bor or scientific preoccupation or educa- 
tional duty (for it must be remembered 
that during all these fifty years he never 
missed a University lecture except 
through illness) could justify a refusal 
to give a proper share of his time to the 
interests of the community in which he 
lived. Who shall say that the world has 
lost anything because Virchow thus nobly 
did his simple duty as a citizen, tho it was 
at the cost of precious time that might 
have been given to apparently more im- 
portant matters. If the example of his 
life shall arouse others to emulation of 
his devotion to civic duties, then far from 
losing anything the world shall have 
gained much by his mode of action. Vir- 
chow is gone, but his discoveries in pa- 
thology will be the seeds of medical ad- 
vances for generations yet unborn, and 
his noble devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity as it came to him under sanitary, 
scientific or political guise will be as 
fruitful in its own way. The Germans 
had a saying that when Virchow died ‘it 
would be found that he was not one but 
four men, and the saying deserves to be 
the epitaph of this wonderfully rounded 
genius, who made himself all thing's for 
the good of his generation. Te 
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Protestant or Catholic? 
By Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


HE question whether the Church of 
England is historically and legally 
Protestant or Catholic is once 

more being debated. 

A question connected with this contro- 
versy was submitted to Archbishop Tait 
at a time when I happened to be his guest. 
The Archbishop’s hands being full, he 
turned me into his library and desired 
me to look up the matter for his judg- 
ment. On going over the documents I 
was impressed with the difficulty of ex- 
tracting anything decisive and final from 
the records of the series of religious rev- 
olutions and counter-revolutions extend- 
ing from the middle of the reign of 
Henry VIII to the accession of Eliza- 
beth. What conclusive reason there can 
be for fixing on the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI as the absolute criterion it is 
surely difficult to discern. If the consent 
of Convocation is the point, Convocation 
was at that time a mere organ of the 
Government. At all events, it would 
seem strange to believe that upon the 
proof of the unique importance of this 
document depends the spiritual status 
and destiny of the English nation. 

However, while on the question 
whether the Church of England ought to 
be Protestant or Catholic there may bea 
difference of opinion among religious 
men, it seems impossible to deny that le- 
gally and historically the national Church 
of England is Protestant. 

Upon the resettlement after the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth all but two of the 
Catholic bishops refused the Declaration 
and resigned. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the requisite number of 
bishops was found, if after all it really 
was found, to recruit the episcopate by 
consecration. 

The hierarchy in the reign of Eliza- 
beth was unquestionably Calvinist. It 
treated the Catholic doctrine of Free 
Will as a heresy and framed the Lam- 
beth Articles against it. That the Lam- 
beth Articles were prevented from going 
into operation by the influence of Bur- 
leigh does not derogate from their au- 
thenticity as an index of Episcopal opin- 
ion 
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In the next reign the Church of Eng- 
land was represented by delegates, one 
of whom was a bishop at the time and 
two others were afterward bishops, at 
the Calvinist Synod of Dort. These dele- 
gates took exception to a strong anti- 
episcopal resolution, but concurred in the 
doctrinal proceedings. It is true that the 
delegates were appointed by the King 
without the concurrence of Convocation. 
But Hallam’s inference that they did not 
represent the Church is a mistake. The 
King was the head of the Church as well 
as of the State, and was the supreme rep- 
resentative of both alike in their foreign 
relations. He no more needed the con- 
currence of Convocation in the appoint- 
ment of an ecclesiastical delegate to a 
foreign council than he needed that of 
Parliament in the appointment of a po- 
litical ambassador to a foreign court. 
No protest so far as I am aware was ever 
entered by Convocation, nor was excep- 
tion taken to the subsequent appointment 
of two of the delegates as bishops. 

Both Charles I and Laud called them- 
selves Protestants to the end of their 
lives. Laud on the scaffold declared that 
he “had always lived in the Protestant 
Church of England.” 

If in the recitation of the old Creeds 
the phrase “ Catholic Church” was re- 
tained, it would certainly have been in- 
terpreted by every divine of the Church 
of England in its general and original 
sense of “ universal,” not in the special 
sense in which a Ritualist would now 
use the word. 

The King is the head of the Church. 
By the Act of Settlement he must be a 
Protestant, and at his accession he ab- 
jures that view of the sacrament which, 
as the cardinal doctrine of the “ Catho- 
lic” faith, the Ritualists are struggling 
to introduce. 

It is surely idle to deny that down to 
the rise of Tractarianism sixty years ago 
the Church of England and all its mem- 
bers considered themselves Protestant, 
called themselves Protestant, and re- 
garded the views of the priesthood and 
the sacraments which the Ritualists are 
now seeking to propagate as antagonistic 
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to their own religion and identical with 
those of Rome. When the Ritualist, Wil- 
liam Palmer, anathematized Protestant- 
ism a general storm of indignation was 
raised. 

It is surely incredible that the nation 
should have remained from the reign of 
Mary to the publication of the first 
“ Tract for the Times ” under a complete 
misapprehension of the character of the 
national religion. 

I well remember the beginnings of the 
“Catholic” movement. The tentative 
and furtive manner in which the ap- 
proaches to Catholicism were made was 
in itself an evidence of their novelty and 
of the consciousness that they would 
shock the established faith and the gen- 
eral sentiment of the people. 

The “ Tracts for the Times” opened 
with a declaration of the special object 
for which the movement had been set on 
foot, and which was to provide in the 
doctrines of eucharistic real presence 
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PRESENT TIME. 


and apostolical succession a fresh basis 
for clerical authority in place of the sup- 
port of the State, which the advance of 
political liberalism threatened to with- 
draw. 

It cannot possibly be denied that up to 
the time when the Ritualist or Tractarian 
movement began the Pope was to English 
Churchmen an object of antagonism and 
even of abhorrence. The other day the 
Ritualists approached him with a claim 
for ecclesiastical recognition.. He an- 
swered, perfectly in accordance with fact, 
that their Ordinal did not even pretend 
to bestow upon the person ordained that 
power the possession of which alone can 
enable him so to operate on the sacra- 
mental bread and wine as to make them 
possible objects of reasonable adoration. 

The Ritualist may have a good theo- 
logical and spiritual case. But he ap- 
peals in vain to the ecclesiastical history 
of England. 


Toronto, CANADA 


Present Time 


Neal Lyon 


OD save the State, from open foe without,— 
The mordant envy or the tiger-rage, 
And from the drifting wintriness of Doubt 
That chills the twilight of a wearied age! 


God save the State, from hidden foe within,— 
The summer-passion of the swaying heart , 
Mercurial and clamorous to win 
The shadow-victory of camp or mart! 


God save the State, for Learning’s noble strife,— 
To couple Kingdoms by electric breath, 

To push the frontier-boundary of Life 
One pillar toward the snow-demesne of Death! 


God save the State, by men of ampler mind,— 
The almoners of Charity and Good, 

By those who orient to humankind 
The sunlight of the nearing Brotherhood ! 


New Yor« Cirv. 





Stock Watering 


By E Dana Durand 


Secrerary oF THE UniteD States InpustriaL ComMISSION 


WO classes of persons are interested 
in preventing stock watering, but 
their points of view differ widely. 

The users of the goods or services of a 
corporation desire that prices or charges 
shall return not more than a reasonable 
profit to the capital actually invested. 
To make their judgment on this point 
simpler they favor issue of securities 
only to the amount of such investment. 
On the other hand, the person who buys 
the shares of a corporation from its 
founders or previous shareholders desires 
that its dividends shall give a normal re- 
turn on his investment. To facilitate his 
judgment in investing he is likely to pre- 
fer that the securities of the corporation 
shall not exceed the capitalization of its 
earning capacity at the current rate of 
interest. The consuming public may 
criticise a corporation for stock watering 
when the investor would have no com- 
plaint. Cost of plant is the standard of 
the one, earning capacity of the other. 
Probably the desire of corporation pro- 
moters to sell out their securities for 
more than, even from the standpoint of 
earning capacity, they are worth, has 
been a more common motive for overcap- 
italization than deception as to the fair- 
ness of charges. It is often easy for skill- 
ful promoters and “ insiders ” to give in- 
vestors an excessively rose-colored view 
of the value of watered shares. The least 
intelligent investor may be greatly de- 
ceived by the mere nominal figure of cap- 
italization itself. To him a million dol- 
lars of stock must somehow represent a 
million dollars of value. Figures of cost 
and earnings he does not scrutinize close- 
ly. Indeed, all investors are influenced 
to some extent by this superficial figure: 
This appears in the fact that-even with-a 
long-established and conservative. corpo- 
ration, whose earning capacity is closely 
ascertainable, two million dollars of 
stocks receiving three per cent. dividends 
will sell for considerably more than one 
million bearing six per cent. This fact 
secms to a considerable degree to excuse, 
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so far as fairness to investors is con- 
cerned, capitalization of corporations up 
to the full limit of assured earning capac- 
ity ; but it does not justify the issue of se- 
curities far beyond that limit. 

Again, as a means of floating watered 
securities, figures representing cost of 


-plants, or past earnings, may often be 


juggled, perhaps without absolute fraud 
but with very deceptive result. The fact, 
too, that many of our recent great indus- 
trial combinations have capitalized on the 
basis of earnings during years of extraor- 
dinary prosperity constitutes a threat to 
the permanency of the profit of the inves- 
tor. Often highly exaggerated fore- 
casts are made of the additional profits 
which the future will bring forth, per- 
chance by the economies of combining 
different plants, perchance by the elim- 
ination of competition, perchance by the 
development of untried resources. 
Again, during the early period of cor- 
porate existence, ‘while it is still under 
the management of the original promot- 
ers, dividends may be paid which are 
really unearned, or the accounts may be 
so: manipulated as to give an unwar- 
ranted appearance of prosperity, thus 
enabling watered shares to be unloaded 
at excessive prices. 

From the standpoint merely of the pro- 
tection of the investor, a corporation 
which takes over an established business 
ought not ordinarily to be permitted to 
capitalize beyond the basis of actual past 
earning capacity, taking the average for 
a sufficient period of time, and eliminat- 
ing any element which will cease to exist 


‘after the corporation is formed. Since 


in competitive business the average earn- 
ings of many corporations will not, in 
the long-run, vary greatly from normal 
interest on the cost of plants and work- 
ing capital, this basis of capitalization 
will often approximate to that of original 
investment. Again, when a corporation 
is formed to establish some new enter- 
prise of an ordinary character, capitaliza- 
tion on the basis of actual investment 
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will be more likely to result in normal 
dividends than capitalization based on 
mere estimates of possible earnings. 

In many cases, to be sure, a certain 
amount of securities may properly 
enough be issued on the basis of “ in- 
tangible assets,” particularly where their 
earning capacity is permanently estab- 
lished and fairly ascertainable. Special- 
ly favorable location, secret processes, 
patents, may all have a legitimate ‘and 
reasonably definite value. The “ good- 
will” of an established concern, as em- 
bodied in trade marks, reputation of 
goods and business connections, may 
make its earning capacity permanently 
greater than mere interest on cost of 
plant. Where such factors are really of 
considerable value the common practice 
of issuing preferred stock to represent 
tangible assets and common stock to rep- 
resent the more fluctuating intangible 
values may be proper. 

Capitalization of good-will, however, 
has been made a cloak for a multitude of 
sins. For many businesses, good-will, in 
the strict sense indicated, is of little im- 
portance. The establishment that sells 
cheapest will get the trade. The value of 


other intangible assets is often greatly 


exaggerated. Capitalization has fre- 
quently been attributed to good-will when 
its only basis was a past earning capacity 
dependent on temporary causes, such as 
the unusual skill of some manager who 
may no longer remain in control in the 
new corporation, or as temporary indus- 
trial prosperity. Capitalization of mo- 
nopoly earnings is also often brought un- 
der this most elastic designation. Worst 
of all, anticipated increase in earning ca- 
pacity, often beheld through powerful 
lenses, is called good-will by many a-cor- 
poration promoter. The evidence before 
the Industrial Commission shows clearly 
that when the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany and the other combinations which 
later entered the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were organized preferred stock 
was issued to cover not merely the orig- 
inal investment in plants, but the price at 
which the owners would have sold them 
as going concerns—a price based on the 
entire earning capacity, good-will and all. 
The common stocks, of equal or greater 
amount, were then said to represent 
“ good-will.” Strictly speaking, good- 
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will can mean only favorable disposition 
toward an establishment. By loose con- 
struction it may perhaps be applied to the 
value of earning capacity, already estab- 
lished, in excess of normal interest. To 
apply it to future earnings is absurd, yet 
this usage has doubtless blinded many 
people to the overcapitalization in a host 
of modern industrial combinations. 

But is it ever legitimate to issue capital 
on the basis of anticipated earnings, be- 
yond the basis of former earnings or of 
cost? Doubtless it is, under some circum- 
stances, as in the case of corporations 
establishing some untried enterprise—the 
development of a patent or a mine. But 
few of our greater corporations, our rail- 
roads and industrial combinations, pre- 
sent these circumstances. For example, 
the economies which are expected to re- 
sult from combination, often made the 
basis for stock issues, by no means always 
develop. Another combination, . more- 
over, may be formed with the same econ- 
omies, and by competition force down 
profits. The chance of monopoly profit, 
in many cases an important factor ‘in 
leading to stock watering, is often 
exaggerated and is likely to be: 
an unsafe basis for capitalization, even 
from the standpoint of the investor mere- 
ly. In many instances even railroads 
and other public service corporations are 
emphatically speculative enterprises, and 
under such circumstances capitalization 
beyond cost of construction may readily 
result in injury to investors. 

It is true that stock watering has often 
been defended precisely because of the 
speculative risk incurred by investors. 
Thus it is argued that, because of the 
risk, buyers of bonds of the Pacific rail- 
roads and of many others had to be given 
a bonus of stock which might perchance 
by its appreciation bring them a large 
profit. But the risk to bondholders was 
greatly increased precisely by such over- 
capitalization. A bonus would scarcely 
have been necessary if bonds had been is- 
sued for, say, half or two-thirds the cost 
of construction instead of for the full 
cost, or even more, as so often happened. 
The rest of the money actually needed 
could then have been raised by stocks sold 
at about par to persons who were willing 
to risk getting no dividends for the sake 
of the chance of getting ten or fifteen per 
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cent. The likelihood of gain to legiti- 
mate investors is but little increased by 
giving them merely more certificates of 
stock, since in the long run both the total 
dividends and the total market value of 
shares are largely independent of the face 
value of securities issued. Stock wa- 
tering in the case of such new specula- 
tive enterprises often enables the.original 
promoters and large shareholders to sell 
out their holdings to the public at more 
than their real value ; it aids comparative- 
ly little in securing capital actually neces- 
sary or in bringing profit to the ordinary 
investor. Turning now to the standpoint 
of the consumer, it is evident that his in- 
terest in capitalization arises only from 
its relation to prices and charges. Cor- 
poration officers commonly declare that 
the amount of stock has nothing to do 
with charges. So far as a business is 
strictly competitive, this is evidently true, 
tho perhaps new capital is sometimes kept 
from entering the field, at least tempo- 
rarily, because the high profits of the con- 
cerns already in it are concealed by over- 
capitalization. But surely it is a rash 


thing for a man at the present day and 
place to deny, as many corporation offi- 


cers have done, that there is any such 
thing as monopoly, to assert that in every 
industry competition, actual or potential, 
direct or indirect, compels reasonable 
charges. Railroads and municipal public 
utilities, in a large proportion of in- 
stances, possess a wide margin for mo- 
nopoly profit before competition becomes 
effective. Nor does the desire to increase 
patronage guarantee reasonable charges; 
it is not a maximum of sales but a max- 
imum of profit that the monopoly fixes as 
its goal. There is much reason to fear 
that some, at least, of our great indus- 
trial combinations will be able permanent- 
ly to maintain that strong degree of mo- 
nopolistic power which they have already 
manifested, tho others will find them- 
selves checked by actual or potential 
competition. The raw materials of Na- 
ture, particularly in the mines, are ap- 
parently falling more and more into mo- 
nopolistic hands. No one can with cer- 
tainty foretell the future limits of monop- 
oly. They may be narrower than to-day, 
but they may be far wider. And so long 
as there is a reasonable possibility of mo- 
nopoly, it would seem the part of wisdom 
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to take steps in advance to protect the 
public against abuse. The prevention of 
overcapitalization is one of the most im- 
portant of such steps. 

For there is no other criterion of the 
justice of charges and prices than the re- 
turn which they bring to the capital ac- 
tually necessary to furnish the service. 
If it is known that excessive profits are 
being secured, public opinion alone is a 
powerful influence toward lowering 
prices. In other cases Governmental au- 
thority regulates with positive power. 
But the people and public officers alike 
must know the actual investment of cap- 
ital as a basis for judgment. Can there 
be any question that the watering of 
stocks tends to deceive officials, and still 
more private citizens, on this point? The 
longer the time which elapses after the 
inception of a corporation the more does 
the relation between investment and cap- 
italization become obscured, and at the 
same time the more does the argument of 
vested rights gain force to prevent re- 
duction of charges even when stocks are 
known to be watered. Can there be any 
question, either, that the stockholders of 
an overcapitalized corporation, particu- 
larly if they have bought shares at high 
prices, will bring great pressure to bear 
to keep up prices in order to secure nor- 
mal dividends? 

In the case, then, of monopolistic cor- 
porations, or of those likely to become 
monopolistic, the restriction of securities 
from the very outset to actual cost of prop- 
erty is apparently essential to the protec- 
tion of the people against unjust charges. 
Where overcapitalization has already been 
permitted in the past the future may be 
safeguarded in part by investigating the 
original investment and the cost of repro- 
duction and regulating charges with 
these elements in view, tho in such cases 
some concession must doubtless be made 
to the vested interests of the stockhold- 
ers. 

The chief excuse put forward in behalf 
of stock watering is the alleged unwill- 
ingness of the people and their officials 
to allow corporations a really fair return. 
The public, it is claimed, objects to divi- 
dends in excess of five or six per cent., 
about the normal rate of interest on se- 
cured loans. The need of compensation 
for the business risk, often heavy, is not 
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adequately recognized. Some corpora- 
tions ought to make ten or fifteen per 
cent. because others make nothing or less 
than nothing. Unusual skill in manage- 
ment is entitled to a profit greater than 
mere current rate of interest. The peo- 
ple forget the failures and condemn the 
successful for extortion. To avoid such 
condemnation the corporation is forced 
to water its stock and conceal its profits. 

A certain weight must be conceded to 
this argument. But it may well be ques- 
tioned whether it does not exaggerate the 
opposition of the public to high divi- 
dends. It is not usually profits of eight 
or ten per cent., but of fifteen or twenty- 
five or forty per cent., that cause sharp 
criticism. If the people are unjust at 
times, the remedy is to be found in edu- 
cating them as to what constitutes a rea- 
sonable dividend rather than in counte- 
nancing the concealment of profits that 
may, by the most charitable construction, 
be far from reasonable. Certainly re- 
sponsible public officers, in authoritative- 
ly fixing rates, will seldom refuse an ade- 
quate return for risk, depreciation and 
other legitimate elements. Finally it 
may be observed that risk is ordinarily 
very much less in monopolistic enter- 
prises, with whose capitalization alone 
the people concern themselves, than in 
ordinary competitive business. Competi- 
tion is the chief element in risk. It is said 
that 95 per cent. of those entering ordi- 
nary business are unsuccessful. The pro- 
portion of gas plants or street railways 
(at least so far as the latter are within 
municipal limits) which fail to make 
profit on actual investment is small in- 
deed. Moreover, the risk attending, for 
example, a street railway which extends 
into suburbs at present thinly populated, 
or which connects smaller towns, is no 
justification for excessive return to cap- 
ital invested in a system having a fran- 
chise in the heart of a city whose traffic 
is almost certain to increase steadily with 
the lapse of time. 

Of course, complications arise in at- 
tempting to apply justly, under all vary- 
ing conditions, this rule of capitalization 
on the basis of actual investment. But 
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they present no insurmountable difficul- 


‘ties; they do not, as is often maintained, 


render the principle wholly unworkable. 
For example, it is pointed out that the 
original cost of construction takes no ac- 
count of improvements constantly being 
made out of earnings. Surely, however, 
it is not impracticable to ascertain the 
amount thus spent in improvements and 
to allow increase of capitalization on the 
basis of it, while at the same time re- 
membering that money thus put into 
plant is really going to the stockholders 
and should be deducted in judging the 
reasonableness of dividends. On the 
other hand it is objected, from the stand- 
point of the public interest, that the total 
capital investment in many plants has 
been far greater than the present cost of 
reproduction, especially where the cost 
of materials has fallen greatly, as in the 
case of railways, and that dividends 
should not permanently be paid on cap- 
ital as thus estimated. This difficulty 
may be met by requiring the corporation 
to write off from time to time the depre- 
ciation in the value of its plant, whether 
due to wear and tear or to reduction in 
cost of materials, while allowing adequate 
profits out of which to cover such de- 
preciation—unless, to be sure, the first 
cost was recklessly wasteful. This re- 
duces the basis of capitalization in a 
sense to cost of reproduction ; it prevents 
the payment of dividends for all time on 
capital which has long since been wiped 
out of existence; but at the same time it 
allows compensation for such lost capital 
in fixing charges. 

Other difficulties in restricting capital- 
ization may be similarly overcome by 
scientific and honest effort. The expe- 
rience of Massachusetts in regulating 
the capitalization and charges of public 
service corporations shows that it is en- 
tirely feasible for a body of administra- 
tive officers with fixed traditions and 
skilled judgment to do justice both to 
corporations and to the public. Her ex- 
perience deserves the most careful con- 
sideration of students of the problem of 
stock watering. 

CameBripce, Mass. 





Our New Possessions and the English 
Language 


By George D. Broomell 


HIS is not a spelling reform article. 
Illustrations of irregularities are 
given to show difficulties to be 

overcome and not to urge changes. For 
the present I will admit, what some ap- 
pear to believe, that it would be sacrilege 
to disturb our present spelling. My pur- 
pose is to present the easiest method of 
learning English as it is and the urgent 
need of using it. 

The United States has recently added 
to its population some 10,000,000 souls, 
of whom probably not one per cent. know 
the language of the country to which 
they now belong. That they should 
speedily acquire it none will dispute. Our 
Government has already sent teachers to 
the Philippines to teach the natives Eng- 
lish. 

But there are two English languages— 
spoken and printed—and they are not 
counterparts of each other. By no in- 
genuity of man can rules be formulated 
by which either can be exactly rendered 
in the other. Every sound is represented 
to the eye in a variety of ways; every let- 
ter and every combination may mean dif- 
ferent things to the ear. 

The name of our first letter is repre- 
sented in all of these ways: a, ea, ai, ay, 
aye, aig, aigh, e, ei, ey, eig, eigh. Then, 
in turn, any one of these may stand for 
different sounds: as a in fat, fate, far, 
fall, any; ea in heat, head, heard, hcart, 
great, real, create, guinea; ai in pain, 
pair, aisle, said, certain. It is needless to 
go through the list. 


Each of the following may stand for ‘ 


the same sound: 0, 00, ou, oe, ough, ow, 
owe, oa, eo, at, ost, oh, ho, wo, ol, ew, 
eau. And each of these may represent 
various sounds: as o in no, not, nor, 
month, wolf, do, women; oo in floor, 
flood, foot, food, zoology; oe in doe, does, 
doeth, shoe, poet; ou in out, soul, you, 
could, double; ough in ought, though, 
through plough, rough, hiccough, etc., 
etc. 

A similar showing is easily made for 
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all the vowels. They are without rule or 
analogy and cannot but be immensely 
confusing to the student of English. The 
consonants are much less irregular but 
their difficulties are many. The matter 
of doubling alone is full of anomalies: as 
pity, ditty; proper, hopper; copy, sloppy; 
control, enroll; clef, cliff ; until, till ; mod- 
est, oddest; habit, rabbit; lizard, gizzard ; 
lily, silly, primer, trimmer. 

Nearly all the consonants may be “ si- 
lent”: as b in debt, dumb; g in gnat, 
reign; hin ghost, rhyme; k, w, and d in 
knowledge; | in calm, could; m in 
mnemonics; n in solemn, condemn; p in 
psalm, receipt ; s in island, demesne; t in 
often, listen; w in who, two, sword. 

They often change places; as f for v 
in of; s stands for z so often that for its 
own sound ss is commonly used, as his, 
hiss; c.is always s or k, or is “ silent,” 
except with 4; and ch is variant, as chair, 
chaise, chaos; ph is constantly usurping 
the function of f, as alphabet philosophy, 
and with such anomalies as Philippine 
and Filipino, phantom and fancy (same 
root) ; ed or ped may stand for ¢, as pub- 
lished, slipped, instead of publisht, slipt. 
For the consonants of thy and thigh we 
have no distinction whatever. 

Little tricks of combination are con- 
stant puzzles to learners. Prefix k to 
now and it makes no sound, but only 
knocks out w. Put i in chase and it is 
silent, but changes ch to sh (in sound) 
and s to z. Annex e to om and it func- 
tions as w at the other end of the word. 
Then the student having assimilated one 
is perplexed with new transformations in 
tone, done, gone, onerous. Minute is a 
minute portion of time. Heal thyself be- 
comes healthy self by a slight shift of 
one syllable, five of the first seven letters 
changing in power. Now and here 
joined are nowhere. D makes kin kind, 
and turns river to driver; h makes hone 
of one, and height of eight; ¢ turns 
though to thought and makes two men 
of women; s makes shoe of hoe, and 
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turns laughter to slaughter; r makes 
friend of fiend, brother of bother, and 
broth of both. 

I am not here finding any fault with 
all this, but simply drawing attention to 
difficulties our new fellow citizens must 
overcome in learning their country’s lan- 
guage. Because of familiarity we do not 
ordinarily observe them ; but no thought- 
ful person can fail to perceive that they 
must greatly confuse, delay and disheart- 
en learners. Is there no help? There is, 
or, rather, there might and should be. 
The Filipino is in the position of one who 
must take a step that is too high and diffi- 
cult for him. He needs a “ scaffolding ” 
by means of which he may reach current 
English. This can be supplied through 
books printed in spelling, such as a dic- 
tionary might use in giving pronuncia- 
tions, omitting all signs for fine shades 
of distinction. There are various ways 
in which this may be done, but there are 
good grounds for a choice. 

In 1875 the American Philological As- 
sociation, comprising our most eminent 
scholars in language, appointed five of 
its most illustrious members as a commit- 
tee on spelling. After much deliberation 


these experts in matters linguistic pre- 
sented a method by which English can 
be spelled phonetically by adding only 
three modified letter-forms to our alpha- 
bet, and using a diacriti¢ to distinguish 
the long sound of a vowel from its short 


when desirable. Later this alfabet of 
the Philological Association was called 
the “ Scientific Alphabet,”’ and under that 
name it has become widely known. Dic- 
tionaries, are using it as a key to pro- 
nunciation. 

As a scaffold let the schools in the 
Philippines and in Porto Rico be supplied 
with First, Second and Third Readers 
printed in this alphabet. Then teach the 
pupil the 40 speech-sounds of our lan- 
guage and their invariable symbols. As 
soon as he has mastered these he is ready 
to vocalize correctly whatever is in his 
text-books and to write any word delib- 
erately spoken. He can. fasten on the 
written page each new word added to his 
vocabulary, and no part of the picture 
will be distorted by words that follow. 
The spoken language and the printed be- 
ing in perfect accord each will greatly 
aid in the acquisition of the other. 

As a sequel to this there should be a 
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few volumes of general reading printed 
in this simple spelling. There could be 
no objection if they amounted to a small 
library. But the pupil would not do much 
reading before he would desire to have 
access to the entire field of English books, 
and he would very soon discover suffi- 
cient resemblance between ordinary print 
and that of his text-books to encourage 
him to take the final step. A book with 
the same matter in current and in text- 
book spelling on facing pages would fur- 
nish an inclined plane from the “ scaf- 
fold” to ordinary reading, and would 
certainly enable the learner to go forward 
without a teacher’s aid. 

But suppose the pupil to be a business 
man and that before taking the final step 
he writes a letter to John Wanamaker in 
the spelling of his text-books. Evidently 
there could be no trouble in reading it 
because of its spelling, and very little in 
answering in the same style. Thus the 
two merchants would be on common 
ground much sooner than could other- 
wise be the case. For business reasons 
other nations would be likely to use these 
books, and this simple style might ap- 
propriately be called international spell- 
ing. There is a demand for English all 
over the world, but its progress is greatly 
impeded by its difficult spelling ; but this 
simple spelling leading the way, English 
~ ordinarily printed would readily fol- 
ow. 

A call for such books would spring up 
in unexpected places. In a conversation 
recently a gentleman who has traveled 
much and understands several languages 
told me that there is in Continental Eu- 
rope a disposition among fairly well edu- 
cated people to use English words and 
phrases. The pronunciation, he said, tho 
usually wrong, was generally such that 
he could understand what was intended. 
But on one occasion he was much puzzled 
by a Parisian’s allusion to American “ ig 
leef.” This was something he had never 
heard of and it took him some time to 
discover that his French acquaintance 
was talking of high life. Another gentle- 
man present said he had heard the same 
thing given in Brazil as “ higgha leefay.” 
Persons of all nationalities who care to 
use English expressions would be likely 
to avail themselves of these text-books 
to get a clew to our pronunciation. 

ut it would not be in this casual way 
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that we might expect the chief demand, 
outside our new possessions, for these 
text-books. The new republic of Cuba 
now bears such a relation to our country 
that some knowledge of English is al- 
most as important to its people as if it 
were a part of our domain. If English 
were “made easy” no doubt a great 
many Cubans would learn it. Our Span- 
ish-speaking neighbors across our south- 
ern border need more and more to know 
English as their intercourse with us in- 
creases, and this knowledge would ac- 
celerate our growing trade relations with 
them. The same is true only in less de- 
gree of States in South America. 

We need not, in fact, go outside our 
own United States to find great use for 
the supposed text-books. There is a con- 
stant stream of immigrants coming to us 
who know nothing of our language till 
they get here. In learning it they need 


a scaffolding of simple spelling. They 
would learn to speak English much more 
rapidly and correctly with the aid of 
books in which the printed page should 
present the language as it is spoken. 
They would learn both to read English 


and to speak it correctly in less time than 
is now required to learn to speak it only, 
and that imperfectly. Thus foreigners 
would become Americanized in much less 
time than is required now, a most de- 
sirable consummation. 

Then it should not be forgotten that 
there are still millions of native Ameri- 
can adults that have never learned to 
read and as many millions of children 
who are growing up with the same dis- 
ability. The colored population of our 
Southern States is still wofully ignorant 
of letters. As these people are situated 
our printed language is out of their reach. 
They are in great need of a scaffold. It 
is not to be supposed that with such books 


as described all illiterates would learn to. 


read, but certainly this simplifying of the 
process would bring it within the reach 
of many now debarred. Many who 
learned might not get higher than the 


scaffold, but even this would be a great . 


gain, especially if a few good books were 
printed in this style. An incidental effect 
of much value would be an improvement 
in speech where a pronounced dialect now 
prevails. In using these text-books the 
correct sounds of the language would be 
learned. 
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It would, indeed, tend to the correction 
of dialect and of mispronunciation wher- 
ever English is spoken to have a few 
readily accessible books in which each 
sound and its symbol were in invariable 
accord. Bad pronunciation grows main- 
ly out of the fact that in current English 
print there is no certainty whatever as 
to what any letter or combination may 
stand for. I have seen it stated on good 
authority that in a certain district in Eng- 
land there may now be heard in the pulpit 
reading that sounds about thus: “’e thut 
‘ath yahs to yah let ’im yah.” A very 
little attention to English phonetically 
printed would correct such pronunciation. 

Finallv, we need this scaffolding in all 
elementary schools in teaching children 
to read. Our present method is like 
using a rough and hilly road in teaching 
babes to walk, simply because the ability 
to walk there must be acquired some time. 
Instead of doing this we give their in- 
experienced feet the benefit of a smooth 
and level floor, knowing that they will 
readily learn to surmount obstacles after 
the simple movements have been mas- 
tered. We should do the same in teach- 
ing the little ones to read. 

Hon. William T. Harris, writing on 
this subject some years ago, affirmed that 
children learn to read a phonetic system 
and then current English in much less 
time than the current alone without the 
aid of the other. He also declared that 
children so taught make better scholars 
in everything, spelling included, because 
of the training of analytic power instead 
of mere memory, as in the ordinary meth- 
od. Of the matter of spelling he said: 

“It has been demonstrated by actual experi- 
ment that children will learn to spell the Eng- 
lish language far more correctly and in one- 
half the time by first eueeene to read in the 
phonetic way.’ 

Our Government should give every en- 
couragement to such an enterprise, if, in- 
deed, it should not itself organize it: be- 
cause (1) it would greatiy shorten the 
road to enlightenment, prosperity and 
permanent peace in our new possessions ; 
(2) it would facilitate the spread of our 
language throughout the world; (3) it 
would enhance our friendly and commer- 
cial intercourse with our Spanish-speak- 
ing neighbors; (4) it would greatly aid 
foreigners in this country to acquire its 
language and thus hasten their Ameri- 
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canization; (5) it would give our illit- 
erate adults a means of learning to read 
so much easier than they now have that 
many would avail themselves of it; (6) 
it would tend toward the correction of 
mispronunciation, the extinction of dia- 
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lects and the uniformity of English 
speech; (7) it would furnish a much 
easier and better way of introducing chil- 
dren to books, thus increasing the effi- 
ciency of our expenditure in educating 
the rising generation. 

Cuicaco, Itt, 


The Experience of an Office Seeker 


{The following article is a true story of the attempts of a practical politician, who was “ regu- 


lar’’ and “stood in with the organization,” to obtain political office. 


of the experiences of many others.—EDIToR.] 


HAD my first experience in office 
seeking trying to obtain a position 
in connection with the State Legis- 

lature. At that time the offices connected 
with the State Legislature were con- 
trolled by the members of the Senate and 
Assembly of the political party having 
a majority and were distributed by the 
successful candidates among their sup- 
porters as rewards for services rendered 
to the individuals elected, instead of be- 
ine controlled, as they are to-day, by the 
political organization. On account of 
the services I had rendered to the party, 
aided by good luck and with the help of 
friends, I succeeded in obtaining the 
promise of both the Member of Assem- 
bly and the Senator from my district to 
assist me in securing an appointment. 

One day during the early summer, 
while talking with a man who for some 
vears had been a member of the Board 
of Supervisors, I suggested to him that 
he would make a good Member of As- 
sembly and that I thought he might se- 
cure a nomination if he so desired. The 
suggestion pleased him and he let his 
friends know that he would “ like to be 
a Member of Assembly.” At the time I 
made the suggestion I had no idea that 
he had the most remote chance of secur- 
ing the nomination, but, fortunately or 
unfortunately, he was nominated, and as 
I was the one who suggested the idea to 
him he was willing to do anything pos- 
sible for me. 

In the meantime the candidate for 
Senator from that district had been nomi- 
nated after a bitter fight in the conven- 
tion. As the delegates from the county 
in which I resided were for the success- 
ful nominee of the convention, and he 


We should judge it to be typical 


could not have been nominated without 
their votes, he promised that any appoint- 
ments he might be able to secure in the 
Legislature would be given to the friends 
of the delegates from that county. The 
chairman of the delegation to the Sena- 
torial Convention from the county in 
which I resided was a personal friend 
and secured for me the indorsement of 
the Senator. 

Procuring letters to the Senator-elect 
from nearly all the leading men of the 
county belonging to the political party 
which was in the majority, with the 
chairman of the delegation I called on 
the Senator and presented my application 
and indorsements. The Senator in- 
formed us that he had promised to sup- 
port a certain man for clerk of the Senate 
and that if that man should be elected 
I could hope for an appointment. I 
learned that the nomination and election 
of a Senator and Member of Assembly 
favorable to my appointment were not 
the only things necessary for me to suc- 
ceed in before there was even a proba- 
bility of my securing the desired place. 
At that time it was customary, as soon 
as it was decided which political party 
had a majority in the Senate and Assem- 
bly, immediately after the election. to 
commence a canvass among the members 
of the majority to determine who should 
be President pro tem. of the Senate, 
Speaker of the Assembly, Clerk, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms and the door keepers of 
the two houses. This canvass continued 
until the night before the organization of 
the Legislature, when the members of 
the party of the majority in each branch 
of the Legislature held a caucus to decide 
who should fill the various offices. As 
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the officers selected by the caucus were 
always elected by the Senate and Assem- 
bly, and they in turn appointed all the 
other employes, which appointments 
were given to the friends of the Senators 
and Members of Assembly who -sup- 
ported the winners in the caucus, it was 
necessary for my success that the repre- 
sentative from my district should be on 
the winning side of the caucus. 

As my appointment rested on the 
Senator being with the majority in the 
caucus and the selection of the candidate 


whom he supported for the office of Clerk: 


of the Senate, I naturally became inter- 
ested in the success of that candidate 
and, like hundreds of other office seekers, 
journeyed to the capital to assist as far 
as possible in urging the selection of the 
particular candidate for Clerk and to be 
present when the “loaves and fishes ” 
were divided. On the Friday before the 
caucus on Monday evening I started for 
the capital, accompanied by a leading 
politician, who went with me for the pur- 
pose of looking after my interests. en 
I reached the capital of the State I found 
that some of the candidates for the vari- 
ous offices had already opened headquar- 
ters at the leading hotel and others were 
to do so Saturday. As most of the Mem- 
bers of Assembly and Senators did not 
arrive until later, Saturday was a quiet 
day, with “ nothing doing.” On Sunday, 
the day of rest, it was entirely different. 
The various candidates all had their 
headquarters open, and their supporters, 
men like myself, were busy trying to se- 
cure the support of the Senators and 
Members of Assembly for the candidates 
they were interested in. The politician 
knows no Sunday when the crop of pat- 
ronage is ready for the harvest. Nothin 

of particular interest happened until 
about four o’clock Monday afternoon, 
when the manager of the canvass of the 
Clerk in whose success I was interested, 
and whom the Senator from my district 
had promised to support, informed the 
politician that the man we desired to 
have elected Clerk of the Senate had a 
majority of the Senators of the party in 
control pledged to vote for him, having 
eleven out of twenty-one Senators who 
represented the majority, and that my 
appointment to a position was assured. 
I thought everything was settled, but 
learned that in politics, as in many other 


‘of obtaining an appointment, 
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things, nothing is certain until it is ac- 
complished. 

After the time for holding the caucus 
had passed my political associate and my- 
self started for the capitol to learn the 
results of the caucus, which we supposed 
was all prearranged. On our way we 
met a man returning from the capitol 
who was also a seeker for office and 
whose success depended on the election 
of the same candidate for Clerk, and we 
asked him what was the news from the. 
caucus, and he replied that our candidate 
for Clerk was defeated and that the op- 
posing Senators had divided all the 
offices among themselves, shutting out all 
the Senators who voted in the caucus for 
our candidate. To say he was dissatis- 
fied with the action of the caucus, and 
especially with the action of the Senator 
from his district in not supporting the 
winning candidate for Clerk, fails to de- 
scribe his feelings. Some of the remarks 
he made about the Senator would not 
look well in print. He said: “ My Sena- 
tor don’t know enough to be in politics. 
He may know enough to run a business, 
but he does not know enough to be a 
Senator. I am going home. I am 
through with politics and politicians.” 
As we started on our way to the capitol, 
hoping against hope that the report told 
us about the action of the caucus was 
untrue, our friend started for his hotel 
to pack his satchel and take the first 
train for home, which is known as the 
“ Swearing Train,” as it carries so many 
disappointed office seekers, who often are 
not very particular about the language 
they use in speaking of their representa- 
tives. We walked on to the capitol and 
were soon convinced that my prospects 
which 
seemed so bright at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, had changed decidedly and 
for the worse. 

In the Senate that year the political 
party in control had twenty-one mem- 
bers, so it was necessary to have eleven 
votes in order to control the caucus. 
There were three candidates for Clerk of 
the Senate, and on Monday afternoon it 
was understood that eleven of the Sena- 
tors were pledged to one candidate, while 
the votes of the other ten were divided 
between the other two candidates, one 
having six votes and the other four. 
Just before the caucus the candidate for 
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Clerk who had four votes proposed to 
the candidate for Clerk who had six 
votes that they join forces and divide 
the offices and that perhaps they might 
by offering certain inducements in the 
way of patronage secure the vote in the 
caucus of one of the eleven Senators 
whose vote was supposed to be pledged 
to the candidate for Clerk who must win 
in the caucus in order to make my ap- 
pointment possible. The managers of 
the two candidates for Clerk who jointly 
had the ten votes succeeded in finding 
one Senator willing to combine with 
them, which gave them eleven votes, a 
majority of one, and a slate was made 
up for all the offices. The result was 
that when the caucus took place those 
who at four o’clock thought they had 
everything fixed found themselves “ out 
in the cold” so far as getting any of the 
offices was concerned. 

The next day the Legislature elected 
the officers selected by the caucus, and 
the disappointed ones who had not al- 
ready taken the “ Swearing Train” for 
home were getting ready to bid good- 
by to the capital for the session. 

With office seekers as with all the rest 
of the world “ Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast,” and a few lingered 
longer, hoping something would turn up 
to give them a position. As soon as pos- 
sible I thanked the Senator for his kind- 
ness to me, and he said, if possible, he 
would try to secure an appointment for 
me, but he thought the chances very 
slight. So, after saying good-by to some 
of those whose acquaintance I had made 
during the contest, I started for home, a 
disappointed office seeker. 

Under existing conditions such a con- 
test as took place over the offices con- 
nected with the Legislature when I had 
my first experience is impossible, as the 
political organization now decides who 
are to fill the various positions, and the 
Senators and Members of Assembly 
simply ratify the decision of the political 
organization. Nowadays, instead of se- 
curing the indorsement of prominent 
men and the Senators and. Assemblymen, 
it is only necessary to secure the indorse- 
ment of the organization. 

After I reached home I received the 
usual congratulations which are ex- 
tended to those who fail: “I told you 
so,” “ They were only fooling you,” etc. ; 
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but it happened that I was soon able to 
surprise some of my friends who had 
inade so many pleasant remarks. On go- 
ing to the post office one day about a 
week after my return I was surprised to 
receive a letter from the Senator inform- 
ing me that he had succeeded in securing 
a position for me and that I was to re- 
port at once. Altho successful in my first 
attempt in seeking office, I often wonder 
if defeat at that time would not have been 
for the best. 

For many years prior to the election 
of Governor Odell, of New York, it had 
been customary for the Legislature im- 
mediately after assembling to pass an 
act appropriating a sum of money to pay 
the expenses of the Clerks of the Senate 
and Assembly. The real object of this 
bill was to provide a fund whereby the 
Speaker of the Assembly and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate might appoint addi- 
tional employes, who were placed on 
what is known as “ The Extra List ” and 
who drew pay at the rate of three to five 
dollars a day, including Sunday, accord- 
ing to the position which they held 
rather than on account of the services 
rendered, and continued to draw pay for 
every day, including Sunday, so long as 
the money appropriated lasted. As I had 
some matters in the city of New York re- 
quiring attention, I again tried to secure 
a legislative appointment, the time re- 
quired at the capital being nominal and 
the money received would help pay my 
expenses in New York. The appoint- 
ment I desired being in control of the 
Speaker of the Assembly, I was not com- 
pelled to make the same fight I did in 
securing my first appointment, but I soon 
learned that to secure an appointment 
even as an extra employe of the Legis- 
lature requires no little amount of politi- 
cal influence. Once more with the aid 
of my friends I succeeded in obtaining 
the position desired, a place on the “ Ex- 
tra List,” first as a messenger at three 
dollars a day, but which I succeeded in 
getting changed to a clerkship at five 
dollars a day. With others I received 
pay until the money appropriated early in 
the session was exhausted, when we were 
all notified that we should not receive pay 
for the remaining days of the session 
unless the Legislature would place an 
item in the Supply Bill for extra ex- 
penses of the Legislature, in which case 
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our pay would continue until the end 
of the session. On the last day of the 
session the Legislature passed the de- 
sired item in the Supplemental Supply 
Bill and in due time all the extra em- 
ployes received full pay for every day 
of the session. 

As one of the many reforms accom- 
plished under the administration of Gov- 
ernor Odell, the “ Extra List” in the 
Legislature has been abolished and now 
it is impossible to secure an appointment 
except as provided by law. 

While the experience of the office seek- 
er in trying to obtain office under either 
of the great political parties is often, if 
not usually, disappointing, seeking office 
under a reform administration is the 
most trying thing a man can undertake. 
With many others, as the result of the 
success of the Fusion ticket in the city 
of New York last year, I hoped to secure 
recognition as a reward for services ren- 
dered, especially so because during the 
campaign the advocates of the Reform 
ticket promised to “ turn the rascals out,” 
which would make many opportunities 
to give positions to those who supported 
the Reform ticket; but, with many 
others, I was bound to meet disappoint- 
ment. The average reformer who by 
accident succeeds in obtaining’ a public 
office thinks that the men who take an 
active interest in politics, do the hard 
work necessary to make even a reform 
movement a success, and to whom those 
elected owe their success to a greater or 
lesser extent; are not entitled to any con- 
sideration and that all appointments to 
offices which they may have to make be- 
long as a matter of right to the personal 
friends of the reformers. The practical 
result is that all reform administrations 
soon pass out of power simply because 
the average reformer does not under- 


stand practical politics and has no regard’ 


for the practical politician, while, on the 
other hand, the politician has no confi- 
dence in the reformer. The politician 
does not think that the reformer is not 
honest, but he realizes that the reformer 
knows nothing as a rule of the workings 
of a political organization, the work 
necessary to be done in order to achieve 
success, and that the majority of men ex- 
pect to receive some reward in case the 
ticket for which they labored is success- 
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ful. You may think that this is not a 
very high and noble position to take in 
regard to political affairs, but human na- 
ture is the same in politics as in every- 
thing else and the practical politician re- 
alizes the truth of the old saying that 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

When one thinks of the hundreds who 
are seeking political office and the few 
positions there are to be filled one won- 
ders what is the power that tempts men 
to seek public office, especially where the 
chances of success are so few and the 
work necessary to succeed is so great, 
and it is a fact that a political appoint- 
ment ruins nearly every man who suc- 
ceeds in obtaining one. This is especially 
true in regard to young men, as it unfits 
— for almost every other position in 
life. 

During the years between my first and 
my last experience in office seeking | 
have received more or less recognition, 
but my own experiences and observations 
prove that seeking political office, either 
elective or appointive, is one of the most 
uncertain things that any man can under- 
take, and whether successful or not, the 
average man, if he is honest, will admit 
that he would have been much better off 
financially, and in many cases morally 
and physically, if he had never sought 
public office. Among my own acquaint- 
ances I can recall the names of many 
bright men who had good prospects, but 
were ruined for life financially, socially, 
morally and physically by political life. 

My last experience in office seeking 
occurred in trying to secure an appoint- 
ment under. the national Government. 
With thousands of others who first and 
last have journeyed to the national capi- 
tal, the Mecca of office seekers, in quest 
of public office, I decided to visit Wash- 
ington. Before starting I procured let- 
ters of introduction to various Senators 
and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and also a number of indorse- 
ments as to my business experience, in- 
tegrity and ability to fill any ordinary 
position. I also had the indorsements 
of the local and State organizations for 
my appointment. 

Arriving at Washington I at once 
called on the Member of Congress from 
the district where I resided and told him 
why I was in the city and what I desired. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF AN OFFICE SEEKER 


He said he would be very glad to assist 
me, but as nearly all the offices were un- 
der the Civil Service Rules, it was almost 
impossible to secure a position for any 
one; that if I would look around and 
find a vacancy or a place where there 
was an opening, he would do everything 
possible to secure my appointment. 

As the rules of the several departments 
absolutely prohibit all employes from 
making public any information in regard 
to vacancies or changes which are to oc- 
cur, unless one has friends in the depart- 
ment who are willing to violate the rules 
it is almost impossible to learn when 
there is or may be an opportunity to se- 
cure a position. 

There are two ways of securing an 
appointment under the national Govern- 
ment: through Civil Service examination 
and by political influence, the chances of 
success in either case being about equal 
and in neither one very encouraging. As 
for many reasons I did not desire to ap- 
ply for an appointment through the Civil 
Service process it was necessary for me 
to ascertain what offices were outside the 
Civil Service rules. Procuring a copy 
of the “ Blue Book,” which contains a 
list of all Government employes and a 
copy of the Civil Service law, together 
with the rules and regulations relating 
to the classified service, I undertook to 
find some position which I had influence 
enough to obtain. I soon discovered that 
nearly all the offices were under the Civil 
Service rules, except those filled by ap- 
pointment of the President, the private 
secretaries and a few positions requiring 
expert knowledge and were what might 
be called confidential positions. 

During a conversation with one of the 
head officers of the Civil Service Board 
I asked him if there was any chance for 
one having political influence to evade 
the Civil Service rules and secure an ap- 
pointment, and he replied: “ The rules 
have been amended from time to time, so 
that now it is almost impossible for any 
one to get into the classified service ex- 
cept by taking the regular examinations. 
Such things were possible in the past, but 
now all the back doors and windows are 
closed.” 

Notwithstanding the rules prohibiting 
employes from giving information in re- 
vard to yacancies and changes which 
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might take place in the departments, af- 
ter a great amount of work I ascertained 
that there were possibilities of a change 
occurring in one of the departments and 
that, if 1 had sufficient influence, I might 
be able to secure a position. After con- 
sulting with some of the Members of 
Congress who were anxious to assist me, 
I decided to make the attempt to secure 
a place in the department where I had 
learned there might be an opening. 

I immediately prepared an application 
for the position and secured all the in- 
dorsements possible. With the aid of 
my friends I succeeded in securing the 
indorsements of nearly all the Members 
of Congress and both the Senators of the 
State where I resided, and also some in- 
dorsements from others who were sup- 
posed to have considerable influence with 
the head of the department where I 
wished to secure a place. After devoting 
several days to securing all the indorse- 
ments possible, two Members of Con- 
gress called to see the head of the de- 
partment in regard to my appointment, 
but without success, as they were in- 
formed that there was no present vacancy 
in the department and no changes antici- 
pated, but that my application and papers 
would be placed on file and that there 
might bea chance in the future. I sup- 
pose my application is still on file in the 
department, but up to the present mo- 
ment I have not received any notification 
of my appointment. 

While I was not successful in securing 
a position, the time spent at the capital 
was not entirely wasted, as my experi- 
ence changed my views in regard to 
many things connected with the making 
of appointments to public office. Pre- 
vious to my visit to Washington I had 
always been opposed to Civil Service Re- 
form, but my experience convinced me 
that the changes brought about by this 
reform are of untold benefit, not only to 
the Members of Congress and those hold- 
ing positions under the Government, but 
to the entire people: 

Tf the office seeker realized how few 
offices there are outside of those covered 
by the Civil Service Rules, how much 
work and influence it takes to obtain an 
appointment and how small the chances 
are of success. there would be many less 
applicants seeking political office. It is 
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safe to say that nine out of every ten with success that success in the majority 
applicants for public office fail to secure of cases is a damage rather than a bene- 
a position and that even where one meets fit. 


The King of England 


By Henry Newbolt 


AuTuor or “‘ ApmrraAts ALL,” ETC. 


Like the birds’ song beneath unnatural night, 
And Terror’s footfall in the darkness crushed 
The rose imperial of our delight, 
Then, even then, tho no man cried “ He comes,” 
And no man turned to greet him passing there, 
With phantom heralds challenging renown 
And silent-throbbing drums, 
I saw the King of England, hale and fair, 
Ride out with a great train through London town. 


N that eclipse of noon when joy was hushed, 


Unarmed he rode, but in his ruddy shield 
The lions bore the dint of many a lance, 
And up and down his mantle’s azure field 
Were strewn the lilies plucked in famous France. 
Before him went with banner floating wide 
The yeoman breed that served his honor best, 
And mixed with these his knights of noble blood ; 
But in the place of pride 
His admirals in billowy lines abreast 
Convoyed him close like galleons on the flood. 


Full of a strength unbroken showed his face, 
And his brow calm with youth’s unclouded dawn, 
But round his tips were lines of tenderer grace 
Such as no hand but Time’s hath ever drawn. 
Surely he knew his glory had no part 
In dull decay, nor unto Death must bend, 
Yet surely too of lengthening shadows dreamed 
With sunset in his heart, 
So brief his beauty now, so near the end, 
And now so old and so immortal seemed. 


O King among the living, these shall hail 
Sons of thy dust that shall inherit thee: 
O King of men that die, tho we must fail 
Thy life is breathed from thy triumphant sea. 
O man that servest men by right of birth, 
Our heart’s content thy heart shall also keep, 
Thou, too, with us shait one day lay thee down 
In our dear native earth, 
Full sure the King of England, while we sleep, 
Forever rides abroad through London town. 
Lonnon, ENGLAND. 





LITERATURE 


Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience 


A READER who cares at once for reli- 
gion and for science, particularly if he 
adds a taste for literature, will take deep 
pleasure in this volume.* It is a treatise 
on the psychology of religion by a chief 
among psychological experts, an extraor- 
dinary collection of intimate spiritual 
confessions, and an essay, equally rev- 
erent and independent, on the truth of re- 
ligion. And in style the best of the 
passages, autobiographic or reflective, 
which it quotes are fully matched by the 
author’s own vividness and vigor. These 
illustrative passages, gathered from an 
immense variety of sources, printed and 
private, are so disposed and interpreted 
that they seem to enhance and not to 
weaken the impress of one individuality 
upon the whole. Defects the book has; 
such as an occasional laxity in its method, 
an occasional relenting in its logic; but 
we would not purchase their remedy at 
the sacrifice of any of its flexible intelli- 
gence, its knowledge of the heart, its hu- 
mane and mellow sanity of view. 

First of all, the work aims at “a de- 
scriptive survey of the religious propensi- 
ties ;” and upon this is based an estimate 
of their function andvalue. The first chap- 
ter deals with the distinction between the 
mere description and “natural history ” 
of the religious life, on the one hand, and 


“spiritual judgments ” on the other, as 


to their worth and truth. It is often as- 
sumed by “ medical materialists ” that if 
religious feelings can be traced to a phys- 
ical origin their “ spiritual value is un- 
done.” We hear such comment as the 
following : “Alfred believes in immortal- 
ity so strongly because his temperament 
is so emotional. Fanny’s extraordinary 
conscientiousness is merely a matter of 
over-instigated nerves. William’s melan- 
choly about the universe is due to bad di- 
gestion—probably his liver is torpid. 
Eliza’s delight in her church is a symp- 





*THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. A 
Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lec- 
tures on Natural Religion delivered at 
in 1901-02 William James, LL.D. * 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, $3.20 net, 


tom of her hysterical constitution, Peter 
would be less troubled about his soul if he 
would take more exercise in the open air, 
etc.” Yet we cannot help believing that, 
whatever our organism’s peculiarities, 
our thoughts have some power of clutch- 
ing the truth. The fact is, says our au- 
thor, that all mental states are associated 
with bodily conditions and that the most 
valuable thoughts have often proceeded 
from weak or one-sided constitutions. 
Their value is to be tested by their appli- 
cation. 


“In the natural sciences and industrial arts 
it never occurs to any one to try to refute opin- 
ions by throwing up their author’s neurotic 
constitution. Opinions here are invariably 
tested by logic and by experiment, no matter 
what may be their author’s neurological type. 
It should be no otherwise with religious opin- 
ions. Saint Teresa might have had 
the nervous system of the placidest cow, and 
it would not save her theology, if the trial of 
the theology by these other tests should show 
it to be contemptible. And conversely, if her 
theology can stand these other tests, it will 
make no difference how hysterical or nervously 
off her balance Saint Teresa may have been 
when she was with us here below.” 


It is in this temper that the whole volume 


is written. The appeal is to experience, 
to the spiritual results. From this point 
of view one discerns immediately the 
bearing of the psychology of religion on 
its truth. 

It is impossible to summarize the preg- 
nant second chapter, on the nature of the 
religious sentiment and its distinction 
from “ moralism ” and other spiritual at- 
titudes. Suffice it that the author states 
here his purpose to fix attention on the 
intenser forms of the sentiment, that its 
distinctive features may stand forth in 
bolder relief : 

“ Having the phenomenon of our study in 
its acutest possible form to start with, we can 
shade down as much as we please later.” 


The foundation for all direct religious 
experience is the sense of an unseen pres- 
ence. In its simplest forms this presence 
is not defined by mental images of any 
sort. With his singular felicity in illus- 
tration the author supplies abundant in- 
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stances of the sudden bare impression of 
the presence of a superior spiritual 
power. 

Following this chapter on “ The Real- 
ity of the Unseen” comes a study of 
“ The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness.” 
In the presence of the divine there is first 
of all to be considered the attitude of 
happy acquiescence and self-surrender, 
the feeling that the divine permeates and 
masters all, the persuasion that evil is un- 
real or transient, the temper of unsullied 
joy in God. Besides the cases of well- 
known figures in Christian history this is 
illustrated by the religious optimism that 
has burst forth so copiously in America 
under the names of “mind-cure,” 
“Christian Science,” etc. Those (and 
there are many) who seek an account and 
a study of these things that shall be at 
once informed, sympathetic and scientific 
may be commended to Professor James’s 
book. Briefly, his conclusion is favora- 
ble as to the spirit of these movements 
and the tone of their appeal to human na- 
ture, highly favorable as to much of the 
effects they have wrought, full of respect 
for their seriousness and their aim at 


practice, sceptical as to the letter of their 

doctrine and its pretension to supply the 

sole regimen for all temperaments. 
After joyous faith comes “ The Sick 


Soul.” There are those 


“for whom evil is no mere relation of the 
[self] to particular outer things, but some- 
thing more radical and general, a wrongness 
or vice in [its] essential nature, which no al- 
teration of the environment, or any superficial 
rearrangement of the inner self, can cure, and 
which requires a supernatural remedy. On 
the whole, the Latin races have leaned more 
to the former way of looking upon evil as 
made up of ills and sins in the plural, remov- 
able in detail, while the Germanic races have 
tended rather to think of Sin in the singular, 
and with a capital S, as of something in- 
eradicably ingrained 
removed by any piecemeal operations.” 


The illustrative passages from auto- 
biography quoted in this chapter as in its 
predecessor are as varied as impressive, 
and the insight and profound humanity 
of the author’s comment are nowhere 
more notable. The imaginative quality 
of his powerful style lends itself well to 
such a theme, and the deep vibrations of 
sadness that pervade the chapter set it in 
strong contrast with the last. 


and never to be, 
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After religious joy and religious gloom 
comes “ The Divided Self,” the state of 
struggle between the two tendencies. 
Then “ Conversion,” the triumph of the 
former in a sense of self-surrender and 
peaceful harmony with God. It is here 
that we have the suggestion.that a prime 
agency in all religious change of heart 
is the “ subliminal consciousness,” that 
mind beneath the. mind of which Janet, 
Binet and other investigators have done 
so much to make clear the existence and 
functions. There is, in their opinion and 
that of Professor James, not only the or- 
dinary field of consciousness in us, “ with 
its usual center and margin, but an addi- 
tion thereto in the shape of a set of 
memories, thoughts and feelings which 
are extra-marginal and outside of the 
primary consciousness altogether, but yet 
must be classed as conscious facts of 
some sort, able to reveal their presence 
by unmistakable signs.” If conversion 
be merely an invasion of the ordinary 
consciousness by an influence from the 
subconscious region, then conversion ap- 
pears to be merely “a piece of natural 
psychology.” 

* But if you, being orthodox Christians, ask 

me as a psychologist whether the .reference to 
a subliminal self does not exclude the notion 
of the direct presence of the Diety altogether, 
I have to say frankly that as a psychologist I 
do not see why it necessarily should. 
Just as our primary wide-awake conscious- 
ness throws open our senses to the touch of 
things material, so it is logically conceivable 
that if there be higher spiritual agencies that 
can directly touch us, the psychological con- 
dition of their doing so might be our posses- 
sion of a subconscious region which alone 
should yield access to them.” 


The fruits of the converted life are 
treated in the chapters on “ Saintliness ” 
and “ The Value of Saintliness.” The 
test here, as everywhere in the book, is 
placed in the consequences. Amid much 
thought that cannot be condensed stands 
forth the censure and yet final defense 
of asceticism. Asceticism symbolizes, 
lamely enough no doubt, but sincerely, 
the belief that there is an element of real 
wrongness in this world, which is neither 
to be ignored nor evaded, but which must 
be squarely met and overcome by an ap- 
peal to the soul’s heroic resources and 
neutralized and cleansed away by suffer- 
ing. For instance, 
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“if one has ever taken the fact of the prev- 
alence of tragic death in this world’s history 
fairly into his mind,—freezing, drowning, en- 
tombment alive, wild beasts, worse men and 
hideous diseases——he can with difficulty, it 
seems to me, continue his own career of world- 
ly prosperity without suspecting that he may 
all the while not be really inside the game, that 
he may lack the great initiation.”—“ Life is 
neither farce nor genteel comedy, [asceticism] 
says, but something we must sit at in mourn- 
ing garments, hoping its bitter taste will purge 
us of our folly. The wild and the heroic are 
indeed such rooted parts of it that healthy- 
mindedness pure and simple, with its senti- 
mental optimism, can hardly be regarded by 
any thinking man as a serious solution. 
Phrases of neatness, cosiness and comfort can 
never be an answer to the sphinx’s riddle.”— 
‘The metaphysical mystery, thus recognized 
by common sense, that he who feeds on death 
that feeds on men possesses life supereminently 
and excellently, and meets best the secret de- 
mands of the universe, is the truth of which 
aceticism has been the faithful champion. 
The folly of the cross, so inexplicable by the 
intellect, has yet its indestructible vital mean- 
ing.” 

Upon this series of chapters follow 
those on the forms of consciousness that 


profess to give knowledge of the divine. 
Two such forms are considered, namely, 


the insight of “ Mysticism ” and the rea- 
soning of “ Philosophy.” The mystical 
insight the author respects but does not 
profess to share ; the proofs of philosophy 
viewed apart from concrete human ex- 
perience, he judges insufficient. In the 
“Conclusions” and the remarkable 
“ Postscript” he states, with extreme 
caution and avoidance of dogmatism, the 
grounds of his own belief in the funda- 
mental tenets of religion. That higher 
spiritual agencies do influence our con- 
sciousness; that these are one with the 
powers that rule the world and guarantee 
an ideal world-order: such is his delib- 
erate faith. And vigorous is his protest 
against academic theologies of the trans- 
cendentalist order which conceive their 
deity as “underlying” but in no wise 
interposing in the current of actual af- 
fairs. Beyond these positions, positive 
and negative, he sees no basis for 
affirmation, and he is not even prepared 
to deny that there may be a truth in poly- 
theism. With these last chapters many 
readers will have many quarrels, and we 
must admit that we find much in them 
from which we must dissent. But in the 
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author’s robust sincerity, his modesty, his 
insight into high experience and his ab- 
solutely single-minded quest for fact 
there is that which we value beyond any 
agreement in specific view. 


sd 


Nature Out-of-Doors and In- 
Doors 


THE third volume of the American 
Sportsman’s Library, Salmon and Trout,* 
is a colaborated book, like the _ first 
volume on the “ Deer Family ” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and others. The chief 
work, however, has been done by Dean 
Sage and Wm. C. Harris; the part on 
the Pacific salmons, written by C. H. 
Townsend and L. H. M. Smith, covering 
only thirty-seven of the four hundred 
pages. Dean Sage, who treats of the At- 
lantic salmon (Salmo Salar), after an 
interesting history of the habits and habi- 
tat of the fish, gives helpful hints and 
experiences on tackle, casting and werk- 
ing the fly, fishing the pool, hours for 
angling, striking, playing and landing 
the game. One enjoys the interjected 
bits of sporting gossip so dear to the 
angler, and the apposite quotations from 
the poet-devotees of the gentle art. It is 
rather to be hoped than expected that 
public sentiment may indorse by ade- 
quate legislation the writer’s denuncia- 
tion of the “ bushwhacking ” methods by 
which netters destroy legitimate sport 
and desalmonize (if one may coin the 
word) our rivers by practically extermi- 
nating the fish at the mouth of streams. 
But might not a modicum of the same 
indignation be justly visited upon the 
ambition for the biggest bag of game to 
which he gives the stimulus of record and 
favorable notice? (Pp. 47-8.) To take 
game is the essence of good sport, and, of 
course, one likes to be and to be ac- 
counted a good sportsman. But it is 
worth considering whether in every field 
the ambition to make the biggest score 
is not unwholesome, and rather degrades 
than develops the true sportsmanlike 
spirit. Surely the character, success and 
pleasure-giving qualities of outdoor 
sports should be tested by a higher men- 
suration than mere arithmetic. Mr. 
Harris is quite delightful as well as prac- 


*SALMON AND Trout. By Ay Spe ee New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 
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tical in his treatment of the American 
trout. He gives clear and untechnical 
descriptions of the numerous varieties, 
and his pages abound in attractive and 
suggestive glimpses of natural habit, 
scenery and sporting incident. He gives 
admirable instructions as to method and 
equipment for trout fishing, including a 
good list of artificial flies. The publish- 
er’s work is commendable and the book 
is not too heavy for the grip-sack of a 
sportsman on an outing trip. 

If one cannot go to mountain brooks 
and rivers after trout and salmon, he can 
study fish manners in a glass tank at 
home. An aquarium is a miniature par- 
lor pond. It carries into the household 
a bit of nature and out-of-door life. It 
is a convenient and constant source of 
enjoyment to young people in particular. 
It abounds in object lessons. It quickens 
interest in natural objects, develops hab- 
its of observation and trains the mind to 
ways of carefulness, consideration and 
sympathy in the care-taking of depend- 
ent creatures. But the seeming difficulty 
of maintaining aquaria deters many from 
the attempt. The reader of Mr. Eugene 
Smith’s The Home Aquarium: How to 


Care for It will be mightily encouraged 


to make a trial.* It is a genuine book, 
from beginning to end abounding in just 
such information as a novice needs, and 
full of interesting facts about the animals 
and plants that are adapted to the aqua- 
rium and how to take care of them. One 
must be dull indeed who cannot learn to 
be an “ aquarist ” from the author of this 
little book, whose delicious enthusiasm is 
contagious and covers the slightest de- 
tails. The figures are home-made, but 
are satisfactory in spite of their crude- 
ness. Those who have had experience 
with the peculiar and “ impressionist ” 
methods of the average delineator of liv- 
ing creatures will appreciate the writer’s 
reason for making his own illustrations. 

From an aquarium to a “ rosarium ” is 
a far cry. But doubtless the author of 
The Book of the Roset (The Rev. A. 
Foster-Melliar) would find much in com- 
mon with the author of The Home 
Aquarium. In his enthusiasm, at least, 
the “ aquarist ” would be at one with the 

* THe Home AQuARIUM. By Engene Smith. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.20 net. 


+ THe Book OF THE ROSE. By Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar, New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
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“ Rosarian ”—always spelled, as Rose is 
also, with a capital R! This standard 
book has reached its second edition, a 
sufficient proof of its merit, and has been 
revised and corrected to date. Altho 
especially adapted to English climate and 
conditions, it is full of interest and help 
for American rose culturists, who will 
here find valuable material on the history 
and classification of roses, on soil, man- 
ures, planting, pruning, propagation, 
pests and natural habits. There are full 
lists of varieties from which to select, 
with descriptions of the most desirable 
forms, and a “calendar” which gives 
practical notes of what the rosarian 
needs to do for his plants during every 
month of the year. With all his partiali- 
ty for his favorite flower the rector of 
Sproughton is plainly a man of honest 
judgment, for he does not consider the 
rose pre-eminent as a decorative plant. 
In truth, its reign is a short one in the 
open air, altho the conservatory prolongs 
it and indeed gives the flower its chief 
social sovereignty during the winter 
months. Simpler flowers, much less 
beautiful, have greater value for general 
effect in the garden and lawn. Even cut 
roses are more difficult to arrange for 
artistic decoration than lighter, simpler 
and less noble flowers. Unless, indeed, 
one accepts the author’s dictum—and few 
will dispute it—that a good rose should 
stand in a vase by itself, as a queen 
should, and thus challenge the rivalry of 
other flowers and combinations of 
flowers. 

It would seem hard to link The Book 
of the Rose with The Common Spiders 
of the United States (J. H. Emerton).? 
But, in nature, plants and flowers are 
commonly and closely associated with 
the children of Arachne. There are few 
prettier natural pictures than the dainty 
web of Sinyphia among morning-glories, 


‘or the splendid structure of an orb- 


weaver’s snare hanging, dew-covered, on 
a honeysuckle hedge, or in a clump of 
wild rose bushes. Most species of spi- 
ders are found in such sites in woodland, 
meadow and fields as would suggest a 
preference for beautiful locations. One 
may not venture to explain this by an 
aranead love of the beautiful, for those 
_ ¢ THE Common Sprvers oF THE UNITED STATES. 


By James H. Emerton. Boston: Ginn & Co. T5 
cents. 
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locations are chosen chiefly because the 
insects on which the spiders prey resort 
thereto. Yet, who knows? Environment 
and long use and wont may have pro- 
duced an esthetic sense even in despised 
araneads! At any rate, a work on 
“Common Spiders” ought to increase 
popular interest in and respect for such 
beneficent, if not philanthropic, creatures. 
Mr. Emerton’s book serves its purpose 
well and gives a good general knowledge 
of the various groups of spiders, as repre- 
sented by the most commonly observed 
typical species. The illustrations are nu- 
merous, artistic and unusually accurate, 
and the photograph has been used with 
admirable advantage in many cuts. The 
book barely escapes being highly valuable 
by some ¢haracteristic omissions and de- 
fects. Why so admirable an opportunity 
was lost to correct and settle in the popu- 
lar mind the nomenclature of some of 
the most common species perhaps only 
the author could explain. He refers the 
reader to the late Dr. Marx’s “ Catalogue 
of the Described Aranez,” etc., for con- 
flicting names and classifications: Yet 
Dr. Marx’s authority—to say nothing of 
other araneologists—is deliberately dis- 
regarded in such examples as Argiope 
Coppinaria Walckenaer (A. riparia) ; 
Argiope argyraspis Walck. (A. trans- 
versa); the three species of Acrosoma, 
A. gracile, A. reduvianum and A. saggi- 
tatum, which are still published as A. ru- 
gosa, A. mitrata and A. spinea; Eperia 
Benjamina Walck. (E. domiciliorum) ; 
Argyroepeira venusta (A. Nortorum), 
and others. Moreover, one would think 
that a book of this sort would have given 
its readers a list of the most important 
works, at least in English, that may be 
consulted on the life history or the struc- 
ture and the classification of spiders. 
But the author shows scant courtesy to 
his fellow workers, a bare mention being 
made of two or three American writers, 
while the rich literature of Europe is not 
even referred to. It is to be hoped that, 
should this book reach a second edition, 
the publishers may repair some of these 
defects. . 


Pope Leo the Poet 


THE translations of Pope Leo’s In- 
euntis Seculi Auspicia, a few years ago, 
by Andrew Lang and Francis Thomp- 
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son, and in THE INDEPENDENT by Dr. 
Ward, furnished a striking illustration 
of the vigorous intellectual powers of 
the nonagenarian Pontiff. This handsome 
volume,* then, in which we have gath- 
ered together all his Latin poems, begin- 
ning with one written in his twelfth year,. 
will gratify a natural curiosity on the 
part of scholars. It cannot be said that 
these poems are marked by any remark- 
ably original thoughts; they are simply 
the recreations of a man of profound and 
exquisite culture, the kind of recreations 
that occupied the leisure of poets like 
Milton and Gray and of statesmen like 
Wellesley and Gladstone; but the Pope 
says old things often in a new way, and 
his verses néver fall short of that tech- 
nical perfection which is the peculiar 
charm, the quality without which it has 
no raison d’étre, of Latin verse. 

We have here stately odes, light epi- 
grams, heroic hymns, quatrains, inscrip- 
tions, modern themes dressed out 1n the 
diction of Horace and Virgil, and all 
showing a notable command of every 
sortof metrical form : hexameter, pentam- 
eter, iambic dimeter, Sapphic, Alcaic, 
the elegiac couplet and the Ambrosian 
stanza. In one respect the most interest- 
ing verses are those written by the Pope 
before he came of age, for it is always 
interesting to discover in the youth of 
great men the germs of the qualities 
which are to develop in their after years. 
So it is pleasant to read these relics of the 
time when Leo felt the first thrills of that 
passionate love for the classical lan- 
guages and literature which has no doubt 
been largely the making of his intellec- 
tual fortune. 

Dr. Henry’s translations are admi- 
rable. They not only help the reader to 
appreciate the esthetic value of the orig- 
inals, but they yield of themselves a real 
pleasure through the graces of the style 
and the manifestation of a perfect har- 
mony between author and translator. 
The notes, besides being of considerable 
critical value, supply us with interesting 
information about the times, seasons and 
circumstances which gave rise to the va- 
rious portions of the book. 

The following is one of the many in- 
stances that might be quoted of Dr. 





* PoEMS, CHARADES, INSCRIPTIONS OF Popp LEO 
xuL win Baste Translations end } Notes. A. 

. Henry, of Overbroo ‘eminary. adelphia : 
The Dolphin Press: $1.50 net. a 
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Henry’s success in transposing the meter 
as well as the spirit of the original into 
English, and achieving musical effects 
by a subtle management of rhythm: 
Afdet pugna ferox; Lucifer ipse, viden’, 
Horrida ‘monstra furens ex Acheronte vomit. 
Ocius, alma Parens,' ocius affeér opem. 

Tu mihi virtutem, robur et adde novum. 
Contere virgineo monstra inimica pede. 

Te duce, Virgo, libens aspera bella geram: 
Diffugiunt hostes; te duce, victor ero. > © 


Thus the Latin, which Dr. Henry para- 
phrases, as follows: 


Furious rages the fray: 
Lucifer, watching intent 
For the uncertain event, 

Marshals his hellish array. 


Help me, O Mother, this day; 

List‘ to thy client’s lament: 

Lo! I am: weak and ‘o’erspent, 
Molded of spirit-and clay. °°: + ¥/ 


Under thy virginal heel 

Crushing the serpent of old, 
Ah! to thy servant: reveal 

Power the prophets foretold: 
Then shall my spirit, tho-weak, — 
Only of victory speak! 

Js 
Persian Children of the Royal Family. By 

Wilfrid Sparroy. New York: John Lane, 

$3.50 net. 

This is the narrative of an English 
gentleman who was for some years the 
tutor of the children of the - Persian 
King’s eldest brother at the court of 
Ispahan. The tutor evidently kept his 
eyes open, and he has brought consider- 
able powers of description to bear ‘on the 
strange scenes he saw everywhere 
around him. The result is that we have 
a very agreeably written record of his 
experiences, the trials he encountered in 
dealing with his truculent and rather 
tricky, but on the whole good natured, 


employer, the Zillu’s Sultan, and _his- 


troubles with court ewnuchs and cour- 
tiers generally. The princelets whom he 
left England to instruct are delightful lit- 
tle people, and some of the most amusing 
parts of the volume are those in which 
their keen wits are pitted against their 
tutor. It would be difficult to conjure up 
a picture of the splendor and magnifi- 
cence of Ispahan in the days of Shah 
Abbas in presence of the account which 
Mr. Sparroy gives of its present squalor 
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and misery. Wretched streets, between 
walls of sun-baked clay and chopped 
straw, lined with mendicant cripples and 
hideous iepers, formed the spectacle that 
greeted him on his way to the royal pal- 
ace. The author has a pleasant literary 
style, and we rise from his pagés with 
the feeling that we have had some very 
true and vivid glimpses of the manners 
and customs of a remarkable and inter- 
esting nation, in many respects the 
France of the Orient. The work is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Sparroy has not 
furnished the reader with a glossary of 
the Persian words and phrases: which oc- 
cur on every page. Théy are sometimes 
translated in the text, but not always. 


s 


The Love Story of Abner Stone. By Edwin 
°.. Carlile Litsey. New York: A. S. Barnes 

- & Co., $1.20 net. 

When an author selects James Lane 
Allen’s marvelous Kentucky landscape 
for the unfolding of his story and pitches 
his literary style upon a sort of hymnal 
key, we expect more of him than if he 
had got a littlé meadow of his own some- 
where and piped his romance into it. And 
so, in spite of the blue bird feathers and 
some really ardent patches of color in 
this story, the writer has only succeeded 
in reminding us enough of Mr. Allen’s 
splendid scenery to suggest the inferiority 
of his own. . He can feel, but has not 
yet the poetic gravity to interpret nature 
further than through a summer shower 
mood: ‘And so far from reaching the 
tendéf, reminiscent mind of old age, as 
he professes to do in his narrative, it is 
evident that he has not yet passed the 
Byronic stage of self-conscious youth. 
Indeed, the simplicity with which he 
dwells upon his own emotions and conse- 
quent pallor encourages the suspicion 
that even in his hours of deepest grief he 
consults his mirror to ascertain the prog- 
ress care has made upon his sad young 
features. We suggest to Mr. Litsey that 
he will be wise to leave himself entirely 
out of his romances until he wins from 
life and experience more personal poise. 
If we mistake not’ there is a little green 
April genius in him, a mere reed, and 
much too small to hold that tragic note 
which is the bombastic tone of every very 
young man’s sensations. 
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Literary Notes 
GeneraAL De Wert is writing a history of 
the South African War. 


....Thackeray’s “ Parish Sketch Book” 
and “Irish Sketch Book” are now issued in 
Macmillan’s New Uniform Edition (price 
$1.00). 

....The paper on “ The Heart of Chris- 
tianity,” by William Hayes Ward, which ap- 
peared not long ago in THE INDEPENDENT, has 
been published in a neat pamphlet form by E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. (Price, 25 
cents. ) 


....Mr. Kruger may have failed to keep his 
seat in South Africa, but he will probably 
make his fortune as an author. His auto- 
biography is to be published on November 
15th simultaneously in a number of countries. 
Mr.. Fisher Unwin has purchased the copy- 
rights for Great Britain and the United 
States. Notices written from knowledge of 
the MS. in England lead us to suppose that 
the forthcoming book will be full of adventure 
and interest. 


....The Kokko, a monthly magazine of 
Oriental art, is now published with explana- 
tions and histories in English of the various 
pictures reproduced. These reproductions of 
famous Japanese paintings are of really ex- 
quisite beauty, large collotypes which might 
be used for decorative effects. (Subscription 
agents for this country, Brentano’s, Union 
Square, and Japan and America, 203 Broad- 
way, New York. Price of the magazine $1.20 
a month, $14.00.a year.) 


....On September oth William Allen But- 
ler died suddenly at his home in Yonkers. Mr. 
Butler held high standing as a lawyer and had 
done not a little general literary work, but 
his reputation will rest on that popular satire 
in which Miss Flora McFlimsey, of Madison 
Square, complains eloquently that she has 
“Nothing to Wear.”” The poem first appeared 
anonymously in Harper’s for November, 1857, 
and it was only when the work was claimed 
by an impostor that Mr. Butler declared him- 
self the author. 


....We are glad to copy this note from the 
London Academy: 

Str,—I was interested to see your appre- 
ciative review of the Poems of Mr. William 
Vaughn Moody. I have not seen the book, but 
an earlier one by the same writer came to me 
from America a year or two ago, and I was 
so much struck by its imaginative qualities 
that I’ always meant to write about it, but 
never did. It was called, if I remember right- 
ly, The Masque of Judgment; its characters 
were mostly angels .and devils. There was 
some quite unusually powerful writing .in it. 

Yours, &c., ArtHur Symons. 
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Pebbles 


Wuatever else may be said about those 
Philippine friars, we are willing to admit that 
they have the real estate business down fine.— 
The Atlanta Journal. 


....The next step in the proceedings, if 
there is any respect for precedent, is to court- 
martial Admiral Higginson for capturing the 
enemy’s fleet.—The Baltimore American. 


....Every one thinks that if he could pick 
out who is to die next he would make a wiser 
selection than the Lord, but does he think that 
if others had the privilege they might pick 
him ?—Atchison Globe. ; 

....' What is your rule of business—your 
maxim?’ we ask of the Wall Street baron. 
“Very simple,” he answers. “I pay for 
something that I can’t get, with money that I 
haven’t got, and then sell what I never had for 
more than it ever cost.”—Life. 


....'' Look at Miss Gaswell as she sits on 
the sand in her bathing-suit,” exclaimed a 
Pittsburgher .at Atlantic City. “She is 
pretty enough to eat.” ‘‘ That’s what she is,” 
assented his hearer. “ She is a regular sand 
witch.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


.... Now that we're engaged,” she said, 
“of course I can’t call you Mr. Parkinson; 
and even Sebastian seems too long and form- 
al. Haven’t’ you any short pet name?” 
“Well,” replied the happy Parkinson, “ the 
fellows at college used to—er—call me ‘ Pie- 
face.’”’—Philadelphia Press. 

....Faint Heart: “1 can never marfy you,” 
said the beautiful blonde. “‘ But,” pleaded the 
wealthy old man, “ won’t you make my life 
happy for the short years I will be here? I 
am troubled with a weak and faint heart.” 
“In that case I accept you.” And yet they 
say faint heart never won fair lady.—Chicago 
News. 

....NEwport, R. I., August 29th—The so- 
cial season, which had until the arrival of the 
Duchess of Marlborough been comparatively 
dull, promises to wind up with unusual bril- 
liance. Mr. and Mrs. Penstroke Bjones are 
planning to have a féte champétre that will 
completely outpetre the grand affair: which re- 
cently took place at the home of*Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Mr. and Mrs. Bjones 
have at great expense made arrangements to 
have Senators Tillman and McLaurin repeat 
their celebrated debate of last winter. A the- 
ater will be constructed for the event, the in- 
terior being a reproduction of the Senate 
Chamber at Washington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjones will in this elaborate structure enter- 
tain their fashionable friends, and society is al- 
ready greatly interested in the event. After 
the fight there will be a series of tableaux, a 
grand banquet and a splendid, ball. The 
Bjoneses expect the affair to cost $250,000.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Anthracite Monopoly 


Ir is to be expected, in view of the 
protracted and complete coal strike, that 
the demand for public ownership of coal 
mines should receive new impetus. The 
Socialists in Pennsylvania are making 
good use of the miners’ idleness to propa- 
gate their doctrines and they expect to 
elect candidates to the State Legislature. 
Even more significant is the resolution 
of the Workingmen’s Federation of New 
York asking for Federal ownership and 
operation of the anthracite mines. 

In addition to this attitude of work- 
ingmen, many prominent men, especially 
Judge Benjamin, of Illinois, have hinted 
at the same solution of the coal problem 
and have dicussed the constitutional 
means by which it might be effected. 

While public operation would un- 
doubtedly result in the eight-hour day 
and higher wages for the miners and 
mine-workers, yet it is such a radical de- 
parture from the policy of our Govern- 
ment, and it involves such alarming pos- 
sibilities of political corruption, that it 
should not for a moment be considered 
as long as any alternative solution is pos- 
sible. Besides, the miners’ union has 
been able in a large part of the bjtumi- 
nous field by private agreement to secure 
the eight-hour day and wages relatively 
as high as they could expect from Gov- 
ernment employment. The solution, 
from the wage-earners’ standpoint, in- 
stead of Government ownership, should 
be based on an answer to the question, 
Why has the union in the anthracite 
field, where it is far stronger than in the 
bituminous field, not been able to win 
the same success in hours, wages and 
conditions of employment? The answer 
to this question is simply the absolute 
monopoly of ownership and contro\ in 
the anthracite field compared with the 
hundreds of large and small operators 
throughout the bituminous field. In the 
latter case, in the strike of 1897, when 
the present conditions were won, it was 
possible for individual operators to 
capitulate and to set their mines at work, 
thus taking the market from other op- 
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erators who held out against the union. 
But in the anthracite field the independ- 
ent operators have been suppressed or 
intimidated, and the conference of rail- 
road presidents has absolute power to 
prevent the coal of any operator reach- 
ing the markets without their consent. 
Consequently the smaller operators who 
are willing to grant the terms of the men 
are forced into line by the union of rail- 
roads. From the standpoint of the mine- 
workers it is this railroad monopoly that 
stands in the way of their success and 
not the private ownership of the mines. 
Now this railroad monopoly has been 
built upon practices already held to be 
illegal or discriminating, which do not 
require a reversal of policy in order to 
be remedied, but require only an effect- 
ive prosecution of the long recognized 
policy of the common law and the statute 
law of the States. The independent op- 
erators have been crushed out by exorbi- 
tant freight charges, equal to at least 
three times the charges for similar serv- 
ices paid by bituminous coal. - This has 
compelled them to sell their properties, 
often at a sacrifice, to the railroad com- 
panies, and the fact that the coal depart- 
ments of these railroad companies have 
been operated at a loss, owing to the high 
freights, shows that the policy of railroad 
monopoly is effective. The losses on 
their coal departments are, of course, 
only fictitious, since they recoup them- 
selves on their railroad departments, a 
little matter of bookkeeping not avail- 
able for the independent operator who 
owns no railroad. 

Another way in which the railroads 
prevent competition is in refusing to fur- 


nish cars beyond a certain allotment to 


each colliery. This is a palpable viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Law, 
but it is a situation well known to exist. 

By these two methods the railroad 
combination holds power over the an- 
thracite industry beyond anything 
known in any other industry. If the 
Government has so ignominiously failed 
in protecting the rights of shippers for 
the past thirty years, how can it be ex- 
pected that its success will be greater in 
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the more intricate business of mining and 
selling coal? 

The first thing needed, both for the 
success of the mine-workers and for fair 
treatment of the consumer of coal, is 
greater power for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This commission, 
in 1892, after an investigation of the 
situation, declared the freight rates un- 
fair and ordered the railroads to reduce 
them. This order was coolly ignored 
and continues to be ignored. The com- 
mission has no power to enforce its or- 
ders, but it is worth while suggesting to 
President Roosevelt that the new plan of 
injunctions, which his Attorney-General 
has brought into play in the quite similar 
case of packing-house shipments, would 
be a proper plan to apply to the anthra- 
cite coal roads. If this is not effective, 
the nearest remedy is the adoption by 
Congress of the substantial features of 
the Cullom bill, which gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to 
enforce its decrees. A fair rate to all 
shippers of coal and compulsory furnish- 
ing of cars to all producers is the weapon 
to break up the coal monopoly, which re- 
quires simply the enforcement of exist- 
ing law and not the revolutionary policy 
of Government ownership. 

‘Against this proposition the Socialists 
argue that the ownership of coal lands is 
already practically monopolized and that 
there would be no independent operators 
to come into the field, even if fair rates 
and enough cars were secured. But this 
is far from being true. 

There still remains a number of inde- 
pendent operators who are permitted to 
send a considerable percentage of coal to 
market, but they could send a much 
larger percentage if they were permitted 
to operate to their full capacity. Be- 
sides, with fair rates and enough cars, 
new companies could enter the field. One 
of these is even now being organized, 
altho it is not plain that it would be able 
to get the cars even should it go so far 
as to hoist the coal. 

There is another violation of existing 
law which prevents these new companies 
from coming into the field. This is the 
undervaluation of coal lands for pur- 
poses of taxation. Farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania complain bitterly of their high 
taxes on real estate, which is assessed at 
50 per cent. to 65 per cent. of true value; 
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but these coal companies shift the burden 
to the farmers by an under assessment of 
their lands estimated at not more than 
10 per cent. of their true value. Were 
their taxes five times as high, so as to 
compare with farmers’ taxes, they could 
not afford to hold the land idle in such 
large amounts as they now are able to do. 

Our conclusion is that the anthracite 
coal monopoly does not furnish an argu- 
ment for Government ownership, but 
only an argument for the enforcement of 
existing law, or such amendment of ex- 
isting law as shall still retain the institu- 
tion of private property. The coal mo- 
nopoly is not the natural outcome of pri- 
vate property, but rather the outcome:of 
the violation of laws which protect pri- 


vate property. as 


in the British. Asso- 
ciation 

Pouitics and religion are forbidden 
subjects, and properly so, in the British 
Association; and yet they cannot be ut- 
teeny excluded. Where the door is shut 

ey 
“ Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ;* 
for religion and politics affect us all, are 
principal topics of our deeper thought 
and touch and color the thought and ut- 
terance of men of science as well as men 
of affairs. Dr. Tyndall and Dr. Huxley 
could not help talking about religion, nor 
could Professors Dana and Gray in this 
country; and the British Association at 
its late meeting in Belfast necessarily 
talked about politics when it talked about’ 
education. 

Each of the annual meetings of the, 
British Association seems to focus inter- 
est on some single subject, such as the 
possible exhaustion of the world’s wheat 
fields or coal beds. This year the sub- 
ject of the presidential address of Pro- 
fessor Dewar was the backwardness of. 
Great Britain in education, with the con- 
sequent losses of British manufacturfe, 
trade and wealth. But education is the 
great political question of the day, now 
that the African war is ended. Pro- 
fessor Dewar had not a word to say 
about politics, and yet he could not speak 
the word education without politics be- 
ing in the mind of every one of his 
hearers. 


Politics 
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: The contest in England.on the educa- 
tional question is almost as much a con- 
test. between the scientists and the bish- 
ops as it is between the Liberals and the 
Conservatives. . The leading men of sci- 
ence have not been members of the 
Church..of England. They have been 
Agnostics, like Huxley and Tyndall and 
Darwin, or Dissenters like Faraday. 
They have taken a deep interest in. the 
educational conflict and have been on the 
side. of the national as against the 
Church schools. 

~The British system of public education 
is terribly backward. It is imperfect and 
cenfused. The one obstacle in the way 
ofva system as simple. and excellent as 
that of Germany, whose business rivalry 
is most severe, is the Church of Eng- 
land. It insists that*it shall control the 
education for -which the public pays. 
Accordingfy *tw6* sets ‘of schools exist, 
one wholly under public control and one 
under Church control, jealous of and in- 
térfering with each other; and the new 


edification ‘bill,, which seers almost. sure 
to be passed by the present Parliament, - 


will petpetuate the Church schools and 
ive them completely into the hands of 

e local ecclesiastical authorities. : It is 
not’ the: Dissenters alone who oppose and 
who declare that they will go to prison 
before they obey the law, but the men 
of scierice, in general, are on the same 
side. It. is a Sad condition when the 
Church makés ‘science its enemy. 

«Pd be sure it is in the higher technical 
education, rather than in the primary and 


secondary schools, that the special de-. 


ficiency exists of which Professor Dewar 
complains. But in Germany these tech- 
nical schools are supported by the Gov- 
ernment; and it is the lack of a simple 
educational system that prevents their 
support in England. Great Britain does 
raise in its universities men of the high- 


est scientific power—men fit to compare 


with those of any other country. The 
names of Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh 
and Dr. Ramsay give evidence of it. But 
England greatly lacks the class of chem- 
ists and engineers engaged less in re- 
search than in the practical application 
of the best and newest methods provided 
in this country by both private and pub- 
lic institutions, at Harvard and Yale and 
Lehigh, at the Institutes of Technol- 
ogy in Boston and Worcester and Hobo- 
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ken and Philadelphia, and at such State 
institutions as Cornell and Michigan 
Universities. British manufacturers 
work by old methods where Germans 
and Americans employ trained men who 
know and apply the latest discoveries of 
the best scientific minds of the country. 
The importance of such scientific educa- 
tion as a producer of wealth has lately 
been shown to our readers by President 
Jordan, and the lack of it in Great Brit- 
ain is lamented not by the British Asso- 
ciation alone but by the students of com- 
merce who see England rapidly distanced 
by Germany in the manufactures that 
call for scientific knowledge rather than 
the rule of thumb. But it is the political 
side of the question that we would call 
attention to. ‘The present Parliament is 
no friend of such a system of public edu- 
cation as will culminate in such institu- 
tions as Germany and America possess. 
It has five years yet to run, and the Con- 
servatives could hold control through the 
whole term were they to lose every by- 
election that is likely to come. Yet pub- 
lic sentiment can move even bishops. 
One bishop, he of Hereford, has given 
plain warning of the danger to the 
Church. Already we hear mutterings 
which may grow to a united demand for 
disestablishment. That is the logical 
platform of the Liberal party. If the 
Church will not allow a righteous and 
enlightened school system, then down 
with the Church. That is good logic and - 
equally good Christianity. There is no 
better provision in our American Consti- 
tution than that embodied in the First 
Amendment, which makes all denomina- 
tions and religions equal before the law. 


wt 


Democracy in America 


THE optimism of Americans toward 
the future of democracy extends to all 
classes. It marks the capitalist who con- 
quers the world’s markets, the socialist 
who expects to conquer the capitalist, the 
trade unionist who hopes to organize all 
laborers, the economist who “ knows” 
the people will never endure monopoly. 
This curious agreement of disagreeing 
hopes is perhaps explained by contra- 
dictory definitions of democracy. If we 
define democracy as the effective control 
of government by the common people its 
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future depends on the integrity of the 
people. The Federal Constitution guar- 
antees to the States a republican form of 
government. This is supposed to mean 
the control of government by the people. 
But only the form can be guaranteed, 
not the substance—the substance  de- 
pends upon the people themselves. 


Democracy has never been tried as we 


are trying it; and’ measured by thé life 
of a nation our experiment has only be- 
gun. ' Never before on a large scale have 
day-laborers participated in government. 
These depend‘on others for livelihood. 
They are-an innovation in representative 
government, which heretofore has been 


based on that independence shown in the’ 
The’ so-called’ 


payment of direct taxes. 
«lemocracy of Athens excluded ‘three- 
fourths of the people.’ Democracy in our 


Southern. States, if we are permitted ‘to~ 


count the negro as a part of the common 
people, was never attempted until 'the ‘re- 
construction period, and it has now col- 
lapsed. ~The breakdown of. representa- 
tive democracy in municipal government 


and the movement toward one-man rule. 


and deprivation of home rule ‘have fol- 
lowed the extension -of suffrage.to prop- 
ertyless classes. Here, too, as in .the 
South, the race element has aggravated 
the wage-earner’s suffrage.. The immi- 


grants come, not for democtacy but for. 


prosperity. They understand at first on 
whom they depend for a job but not on 
what principles free and equal govern- 
ment depends. The original .and earlier 


races rise on the backs of the new-com-. 


ers to the position of employers and pro- 
fessional classes and this adds class an- 
tagonism to race suspicion. 
Democracyis the weakest form of gov- 
ernment unless the people think and act 
together. They can do this only as they 
acquire common traditions, .common 
ideals and common interests. -The polit- 
ical bess is simply the- good fellow. who 
can line up jostling races, languages and 
interests by his distribution. of spoils. 
‘They cannot think and act together, but 
thev can follow him. Add to this the 
wide extent and diversity of the country 
and we have the -national boss or. the 
caucus of bosses. The property-holding 
farmer remains as the original basis 
on which republican ‘government ..was 
founded. But the farmers decrease rel- 
atively with the increase of wage-earners 
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in the cities; their vote is offset by that 
of the farm’ laborer; and they are them- 
selves separated by sectional and race in- 
terests. 

Out of this extreme diversity united 
effort in dealing with. internal affairs re- 
quires a revival of a higher spirit of cit- 
izenship. A foreign war. consolidates 
all interests, but it. does this by turning 
attention from home  quéstions.. The 
Australasian colonies have advanced fur- 
ther toward democracy than other coun- 
tries, but-they have not been.troubled by 
the three main obstacles to democracy -in 
America: Civil Warf, race division and 
wide territory. Each colony has been a 
little; democracy, indépendent-in its own 
affairs. The people. are. all .of one race, 
language, religion and political’ tradition. 
Civil war-and reconstruction; which with. 
us sprang directly fgom a race problem, 
have never ingrossed their politics at the 
expense of ‘industriak ‘prebléins. The 
Swiss democracy is that of. loosely fed- 
erated titty counties of farmers, isolated 
by. mountains. The favorable Attstrala- 
sian and Swiss conditions’ disappeared 
from America a generation ago.’ The 


new conditions brought ‘about by alien 


immigration, Mexican coriquest, . civil 
war and suffrage of wage-earners natu- 
rally ‘produce corporate domination in 
American politics. ._When the ~ people 
unite in dealing with private corpora- 
tions then. democracy will grow instead 
of plutocracy. It is easy for the Gov- 
ernments of Australasia and Switzerland 
to meet. this issu by. public ownership 
of railways, but the problem of. the civil 
service is more complex here than there. 
The peaple of Chicago express by their 
votes a theoretical preference for public 
ownership of municipal monopolies, but. 
should. the city undertake such owner-. 
ship the boodling purchase price,.. the, 
pressure. for jobs, the extravagant. 
wages,.the dilatory. work, the labor vote, 
the contest of nationalities would -raise: 
problems as serious as the existing al-, 
liance between corporations and bosses. _- 

All of these.conditions indicate that if 
democracy is to win out it must be done 
by, an awakening to new problems never, 
before faced, by it. The machinery of 
government needs adapting to. a wholly 
néw ground-work. That this machinery | 
is forthcoming cannot be doubted as 
long as the public is hopeful enough to 
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contrive experiments like civil service re- 
form, primary election laws, the initia- 
tive and referendum, and the like, even 
tho these are ill-adapted at first and 
seem to be diverted to corporate and par- 
tisan advantage. Each experiment 
teaches lessons, and there are over forty 
States and Territories and thousands of 
towns and cities, each an experiment sta- 
tion of democracy in its own way. Out 
of this multitude of lessons the best will 
be copied. Yet improved machinery of 
government is not enough. It is only 
the mechanism through which public 
opinion acts. First of all is needed 
among all classes a revival of moral and 
patriotic faith which is not content 
through blind optimism to let matters 
drift, but which inspires to action on the 
conviction of its own responsibility for 
the outcome. 


The Tax on Art 


THE question of repealing the tax on 
pictures and objects of art is again agi- 
tated, but it will probably end in agita- 
tion as it has before. And yet it should 
seem quite clear that this senseless tax 
In the 


is almost an unmitigated evil. 
first place the revenue derived from it is 
comparatively small; nor can it in any 
way be defended as a measure of protec- 


tion. Those who might be supposed to 
enjoy protection under its patronage, the 
artists themselves, are in fact the loudest 
of all to protest against it as a nuisance 
to the public and to themselves. A large 
proportion of the pictures and objects of 
art on which the duty is paid are the 
works of dead men and do not stand in 
competition with the product of living 
craftsmen. Further than that every art- 
ist knows and is only too eager to tell 
you that the greater the number of good 
pictures in the country the larger does 
the market for his own wares become. 
What he needs most of all for the foster- 
ing of his genius and the promoting of 
his business is what he would call an art 
atmosphere, the knowledge and love of 
beautiful things spread abroad in the 
community ; and this art atmosphere, this 
knowledge and love of beauty, is depend- 
ent on the presence-of works of art in 
sufficient abundance to become a real in- 
terest.in the public and private life. To 
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say, as some do say, that it then behooves 
the American painters themselves to sup- 
ply the country’s demand is like the re- 
mark of a certain sapient Member of 
Congress who was much distressed by 
the motion to remove the duty on books. 
printed in foreign tongues. “ If our au- 
thors want German or French books,” 
said he, “ let them write the books them- 
selves!” American artists cannot paint 
pictures of the dead masters nor repro- 
duce under home influence the inspira- 
tion of foreign schools, and both these 
they need about them and need in profu- 
sion. Because they cannot enjoy this in- 
fluence at home practically all our best 
art students finish their course in Paris 
or elsewhere, and some who achieve the 
highest success and bring honor to the 
country, such men as Whistler and Sar- 
gent and Abbey, remain abroad. The 
mere loss thereby to the country in money 
—not to mention honor—must more than 
offset the revenue derived from imported 
pictures. There is only one aspect to thé 
question so far as artists are concerned. 
The tax instead of being a protection to 
them is an injury without compensation. 
The real reason why Congress will not 
move in the matter of appeal is doubtless. 
the feeling that the tax, being levied on a 
luxury, bears only on the very wealthy. 
That feeling is wrong and pernicious. It 
is not good government to lay an annoy- 
ing and unproductive tax even on the 
rich. It carries too much the aspect of 
spite. As a matter of fact the rich are 
not in the long run the chief sufferers 
from the imposition. The tendency to- 


‘ward gathering works of art into public 


museums becomes stronger every day. 
There are very, very few large private 
collections of pictures inherited among 
us. Within a generation or two they 
pass into some public gallery where they 
shed their beneficent influence on all 
alike, whether rich or poor, who care to 
visit them. And those who have walked 
through the Louvre on a Sunday or 
through any other really good gallery 
situated within reach of the laboring 
classes know how it is appreciated by the 
poor. A law, therefore, which hinders the 
rich from bringing such pictures into the 
country works ultimately to the privation 
of the people at large. And this tax does 
actually keep many pictures and other 
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works of art from reaching our ports. 
Many pictures on account of the tax are 
not purchased which would otherwise 
pass into American hands, and this is 
particularly the case where the inten- 
tional purchaser looks to turn the pic- 
ture over to some museum within a few 
years, for the stupidity of the law acts as 
a proper dampener on his philanthropy. 
A still greater evil is the fact that owing 
to the injustice of the tax our rich men 
are in more cases than one contracting 
the habit of leaving their treasures 
abroad in some English or French home, 
so that the law doubly defeats itself. The 
tax should be repealed because it fails to 
accomplish any good end and because 
its actual effects are in every way perni- 
cious. More than that, it bears the air 
of ignorance and sullen disregard of 
those things which are of good report. 
We boast of our national education, yet 
to art, which is the flower of education, we 
ake not merely niggard but oppressive. 
There is something mean in the aspect of 
a law which merely hinders the rich in 
the cultivation of their higher and finer 
taste; there is something unspeakably 
foolish in such a law when in reality it 
oppresses the craftsman whom it may be 
thought to protect, and curtails the priv- 
ilege of the people at large to enjoy the 
treasures of beauty which the artists of 
the past have created and the artists of 
the present are still creating for them. 


2 
Public Grounds 


CHURCH grounds, school grounds, ho- 
.el grounds, depot grounds, village com- 
mons, roadsides and all other public and 
semi-public grounds should be modeled 
for the people. That is to say, not that 
they should be all alike, but each in its 
own way a model. It is this very di- 
versity and special adaptation to condi- 
tions which people need as object les- 
sons. The work done by our railroads 
has been of great value because so wide- 
ly extended. Those who travel are car- 
ried ‘from one spot of beauty to another. 
In some cases the whole line of the road 
has been improved by planting choice 
shade trees and ornamental shrubs. One 
of our Western roads is lined for sev- 
eral hundred miles on both sides with 
superb chestnuts and evergreens. The 


removal of the unsightly and the sugges- 
tion of cleanliness about the depots has 
been specially useful. Improvement be- 
comes a passion. Near such depots cot- 
tages are sure to be neat and yards clean- 
ly. This class of improvement neces- 
sarily involves the conventional, and that 
is not always a bad thing in a village. 
We can enjoy reading the name of a 
station in clam shells. Color and con- 
trast are perhaps the main thing. A 
group of handsome shrubbery, of lilacs, 
or weigelias, with plenty of roses, cheers 
the tired traveler, and gives him some- 
thing pleasant to think about. 

The country hotel and the summer re- 
sort have probably done more than any 
other semi-public institution to improve 
landscape gardening and teach the art to 
the common peopie. The old tavern by 
the road side, with its pump and water 
trough and “ entertainment for man and 
beast,” is a thing of the past. The new 
hotel does not suggest stopping over 
night, but rest and a home. We have in 
mind hotels that are groups of cottages 
in large lawns, and we more than suspect 
that these have been suggestive in the 
forming of our modern improved vil- 
lages for working people. In fact, charm- 
ing villages have grown up about some 
of these country resorts. If anything 
needed abolishing it was the hostelry 
that tempted the vulgarity by its associa- 
tions. 

Church grounds are seldom anything 
decisive. There seems to be a hesitation 
about them as to what they ought to be 
and ought to suggest. As the churches’ 
creed is in a process of evolution so ap- 
parently are their yards and grounds. 
The old graveyard behind the church is 
no longer the cheerful resort for eating 
Sunday lunches and distributing the 
news between - services. Outside the 
building, however, we have very much 
what we have inside; too much of the 
formal, if not the somber, and whatever 
is in no way related to the religion of 
modern life. Outside we find ivy and 
weeping trees, inside the dim religious 
light. Why are we not ready for a 
church home, planted in a cheerful and 
beautiful garden of flowers—the build- 
ing itself, as well as the grounds, sugges- 
tive of brightness, good cheer and hope, 
as well as love and truth. Our creeds 
are eliminating the harsh and pessimistic 
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views of this world and are less inclined 
to retain the eschatology of the Middle 
Ages. We may as well then dispense 
with the trees and vines that suggest 
sadness and plant those which suggest 
hope and joy. Let us surround our 
churches with roses and lilies, with or- 
chard trees and whatever else expresses 
faithfulness, fruitfulness and hopeful- 
ness. 

We have seen some model school 
yards, but not yet an ideal church yard. 
In both cases we believe it best to select 
for planting the most familiar trees and 
shrubs and flowers—the most homeful. 
These are most likely to grow, they are 
the hardiest and cheapest; but they are 
also the most appropriate. About the 
church we do not care to feel the pres- 
ence of something that is rare and for- 
eign, but that which is comfortable, 
beautiful and restful. The religion of 
words should be cheering, inspiring and 
not annoying; the religion of things 
should be of the same sort. While the 
school yard should suggest thought, care 
and study, the church yard should sug- 
gest peace, rest, faith and quiet trust. 

But the school yard should be some- 
thing still more different from the church 
yard or any other sort of a yard. It 
should tell a different story. It should 
speak of life, play, joy, and in no way 
suggest the thought of something fin- 
ished up, or completed. No two schools 
should have yards exactly alike. What 
is done should be in the language of the 
pupil—that is, their wit and wisdom 
should be put into growth. Too much 
landscape art about the school buildings 
speak of teachers’ work or of imported 
artists. A recent writer on school im- 
provements tells us that we must look at 
the grounds as if looking at a picture— 
the lawn is the canvas; the school house 
is the central idea, and all plantingshould 
be subordinate to it. The picture should 
be open in the center and the sides 
framed and massed. 


“Study the picture carefully, see what it 
lacks, have in mind what you wish to do, make 
your plan and go to work.” 


This is precisely what we should not 
wish to see about our school. It is em- 
phatically not a school yard but a teach- 
ers’ yard. Nothing is suggested in the 
way of developing the taste or judgment 
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of the children. Such a plan is rigidly 
in the head of the superintendent, and 
the carrying of it out must be without 
modification. Some of his suggestions 
are doubtless wise enough, if used sug- 
gestively. Our writer is particularly apt 
to recommend the selection of our com- 
mon trees and wayside bushes. 

“For shrubs use the common things found 
in the woods—willows, wild roses, thorn ap- 
ples, haws, elders, sumach, snowballs, spireas, 
lilacs, roses, honeysuckles are good. Wild 
Virginia creeper, honeysuckle, clematis, and 
bittersweet are good vines to cover buildings, 
and they are to be found almost everywhere 
in a wild state.” 


He is, however, right in his conclusion 
that the effect on the children of laying 
out grounds will be to teach them to put 
forth effort for obtaining and pos- 
sessing things of comfort and beauty; a 
realization of duties in care of public 
property ; the spirit of helpfulness, and a 
sense of order and fitness, and a love of 
the beautiful. There is no question 
about the value of school grounds as a 
part of the educational curriculum. 

Let us go further; why shall not all 
public grounds be gardens? Why shall 
not the highways, owned by the people, 
be more beautiful than the private yards 
adjoining? This would band us all to- 
gether with things of beauty andthoughts 
of the beautiful, instead of the ugly, or 
at best the useful. Our streets are, as a 
rule, not suggestive of even order and 
cleanliness. They are worked in the 
rough simply to make them passable for 
haulage and travel. The change, how- 
ever, is coming. Better roadbeds for 
driving mean better trees for shade, less 
rubbish, cleaner ditches and a develop- 
ment of the beautiful. There is no good 
reason why the whole land shall not be 
more garden-like. 

THe INDEPENDENT has said a good 
deal from time to time concerning the in- 
fluence of trees. We hold that the in- 
fluence of nature on human nature is vi- 
tal—that it is impossible too early to set 
the child mind into harmonious relation 
with the world environment ; on the prin- 
ciple that environment largely modifies 
heredity and determines character. Asa 
Gray spoke of the valley, above which he 
was born, as his “ university ;” pointing 
to the trees and the groves, he said: 
“These are my professors.” Trees are 
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tutors. To make the mind receptive to 
their lessons is the first object of educa- 
tion, nature will do the rest. We believe 
in the school garden; but we believe 
more that all nature about us should be 
garden-like. The beautiful in civiliza- 
tion should keep pace with the true and 


the good. 
s J 


Life and Current Science 


THERE is at the present time in the 
minds of many people to whom the spirit- 
ual side of life seems the most important 
a certain feeling of repulsion with regard 
to the attitude of present day science to- 
ward the question of the existence of 
special principles of vital activity. 

It is just a hundred years ago since 
Cabanis, the distinguished French physi- 
vlogist, in beginning a series of lectures 
at the University of Paris that attracted 
so much attention as to be accorded the 
tribute of translation into English here 
in America (a compliment rare indeed 
in those days), declared that the medical 
theories of any time were sure to be a re- 
flection of the scientific teaching most 
in vogue at the moment. The word bi- 
ology had only just been reinvented by 
Treviranus, and used in its modern sig- 
nification by Lamarck. The medicine of 
that time, however, included most of the 
phases of scientific thought now grouped 
under the general term of biology, so 
that Cabanis’s expression was evidently 
intended to be an axiomatic criterion of 
the biological opinions of the period. 
Certain it is that the ideas involved in the 
science of life at any given time have al- 
ways been influenced bythat special phase 
of ‘scientific thought popular at the mo- 
ment, no matter how apparently distant 
from vitalistic problems that phase might 
be. Even so far back as the rise of as- 
tronomy this coincident biological influ- 
ence might have been noted. The study 
of the stars led to the rise of astrology, 
and the doctrine that they influenced liv- 
ing things, and especially human life, was 
almost as generally credited as the ac- 
cepted discoveries in astronomy itself. 

The history of science is a constant 
repetition of the story of this influx of 
current scientific thought on the theories 
that are supposed to furnish the solution 
of the mysteries of life. When chemis- 
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try at the beginning of the last century 
was the most promising of the physical 
sciences explanations of vital processes 
not only assumed a chemical tinge, but 
vital problems were supposed to be on 
the eve of immediate solution in terms of 
chemical formule and equations. When 
organic chemistry usurped the place of 
scientific interest, and especially after va- 
rious organic compounds were an- 
nounced as produced by synthesis, an- 
ticipation seemed to give way to realiza- 
tion and life appeared for the moment to 
be no more than a congeries of co-ordi- 
nate chemical relations. About the mid- 
dle of the century the acceptance of the 
principle of the conservation of energy, 
and especially the manner of its discov- 
ery by at least one of the great thinkers 
to whom it was revealed almost simul- 
taneously, vindicated for physics a place 
in any theory of life that would prove 
acceptable to the new generation. Mayer 
had been led to his great generalization 
with regard to energy by the observation 
that venous blood drawn after venesec- 
tion in the tropics was much redder—that 
is, much less deprived of itsoxygen—than 
blood seen under similar circumstances 
in the temperate zone. The animal body 
was therefore a heat engine obeying all 
the laws of such mechanisms, and phys- 
ical theories of life became the vogue. 
The discovery of the principles of os- 
mosis still further strengthened the hold 
of physics on the domain of vital forces 
until the reaction from extravagant 
claims gave a renewed energy to the 
purely vitalistic school, whose opinions 
were derived from the older ideas of an 
inexplicable store of energy due to a prin- 
ciple of life as the source of the phenom- 
ena of living matter. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that 
at the present time, when the new phys- 
ical chemistry is beginning to occupy the 
center of the stage in scientific thought, 
there should be a series of fresh biologi- 
cal theories explaining the mystery of 
life by the principles of the latest science. 
Professor Ostwald’s text-book of phys- 
ical chemistry has been recently trans- 
lated into English, and as he is the cory- 
phzus of the new science, the editor of 
the Zeitschrift fiir Physicalische Chemic 
and the great expounder of. physico- 
chemical theories, there seems every rea 
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son to think that the newer ideas will at- 
tract even more attention than before 
and that we shall have their usual reflec- 
tion in the biological thought of the next 
few years. Sometimes under the stress 
of recurring erroneous tendencies whose 
course can be foreseen from the history 
of science and whose eventual result is 
as inevitably reactionary as the original 
enthusiasm of exposition is zealous, one 
is tempted to quote the well-known ex- 
pression from Amiel’s journal: “ Science 
is a lucid madness occupied in tabulating 
its own hallucinations.” 

Perhaps some consolation is to be de- 
rived from the fact that each swing of 
the pendulum of scientific theory leaves 
us a little nearer the absolute truth than 
opinions previously held. The introduc- 
tion of the ideas involved in the applica- 
tion of the ionization theory to biological 
processes will not prove as promising as 
enthusiastic adherents expect, yet it will 
add its something to the modicum of bio- 
logical truth. We are sure to hear much 
more of the new phases of scientific 
thought, especially as regards their 
adaptation to biology, than the subject 
deserves ; but even this can be borne with 
in the secure consciousness that there is 
to be neither a revolution of ideas nor 
a total waste of time and energy in the 
discussion of the questions inevitably 
aroused. 

As a curious comment on the excite- 
ment incident to the Chicago announce- 
ments at the beginning of the year of 
the wonderful progress to be made in 
biological problems by the application -of 
the theory of ions, certain passages from 
the address of the President of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Pittsburg in July 
deserve to be borne in mind. Professor 
Minot, of Harvard, whose selection as 
President of the Association was a de- 
served tribute to one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our American biological 
scientists, did not hesitate to declare that 
consciousness is the most important fac- 
tor to be considered in our study of life 
and its phenomena. He says: 


“There are two fundamentally different 
things in the universe—force and consciousness. 
We do not have, and never have had, 

any evidence whatever that matter exists. 
Consciousness has the power to change 
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the form of energy and is neither a form of 
energy nor a state of protoplasm.” 

It is evident, then, that modern bi- 
ology, far from robbing life of its mys- 
tery, is only making clear the depths of 
the mystery by bringing its details into 
brighter light. For the many who feel 
that life is something superadded to 
force and matter, as we know them in 
non-living material, it will be a consola- 
tion to feel that their favorite doctrine 
is only undergoing the usual distortion 
as reflected in current scientific thought, 
but is no more likely to be seriously 
affected than by preceding manifesta- 
tions of this tendency ever by an in- 
version to put the old wine in new bottles 
and submit the oldest ideas to the new- 
est scientific tests. 


The remarkable summons of 

the United Brethren Church 

to the other Christian bodies 
in the land in behalf of Christian unity, 
which we discussed a few weeks ago, is 
beginning to bear fruit. The call is now 
under full discussion in all the religious 
quarters concerned. There seems to be 
some doubt, however, whether the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church; which was 
specially mentioned by the United Breth- 
ren call, will care to join the proposed 
union, for last week two presbyteries 
(Decatur and Lincoln, Ill.) passed reso- 
lutions asking that the Cumberland Gen- 
eral Assembly should make the neces- 
sary overtures to the Northern Presby- 
terian Church for organic union with it. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
was an offshoot of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1810, and has since been iden- 
tical with the parent body in all essentials 
of faith and practice. Now that the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church seems to have put the Westmin- 
ister Confession on the shelf, and to have 
substituted for it a “milder” “ work- 
ing” creed, the last obstacle to reunion 
has been removed. It may not make 
much difference whether the Cumberland 
Church elects to go with the United 
Brethren or the Presbyterians, but it is 
of the greatest importance that it is will- 
ing to fall in line with the United Breth- 
ren and the Congregationalists and work 
for some union. We may not inappro- 
priately add here that we recently seem 
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to have heard whispers of other large 
movements toward closer federation, 
such as may embrace many denomina- 
tions. In the desire for unity, corporate 
wherever possible, and federated, where 
that is all that can be achieved at pres- 
ent, no denomination should be left out. 
National conferences and local confer- 
ences should take up the subject and pro- 
nounce their demand. No difficulties 
should stand in the way or give discour- 
agement. What ought to be done can 
be done ; the will will find the way. 


a 


King Corn, a monarch who, 
over the vast granary region 
of the nation, divides honors with King 
Wheat, is this autumn again on the 
throne. For two years he has been in re- 
tirement, driven from his regnancy by the 
“ hot winds ” and untimely droughts that 
afflicted the corn-growing section of the 
West. The shortage in last year’s crop 
was 1,000,000,000 bushels. For the past 
ten months wheat and corn have sold in 
the Western local markets at the same 
figure, while the anomaly was presented 
of shipments of corn westward from 
Chicago instead of eastward. Little 
wonder that beef was high when it was 
made with 7o-cent corn instead of the 
usual 25-cent variety. All this is to be 
changed. Frequent rains have soaked 
the prairies since May; heavy ears hang 
down from ten-foot cornstalks—the 
farmer smiles when the ears point east- 
ward, it is his “sign of plenty.” Ne- 
braska will produce 225,000,000 bushels ; 
Kansas, 250,000,000 bushels ; Iowa, 300,- 
000,000 bushels; Missouri, 315,000,000 
bushels, and Oklahoma, 40,000,000 bush- 
els, not to mention older and more de- 
pendable commonwealths or the vigor- 
ous Dakotas of the Northwest. When 
the huge yellow loads are ready for mar- 
ket several things will happen: the wait- 
ing herds will be brought in from the 
range; with Eastern money invested in 
his notes—“ cattle paper ”—the farmer 
will obtain “ feeders; ” he will transform 
his corn into beef and ship it in long 
trains to the citv. Not even a packers’ 
trust can control prices wholly when the 
movement gets well under way. The 
farmer and his fields are greater than any 
meat combine. The corn-raiser is to 
prosper mightily as the operation goes on 


King Corn 
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and the consumer of sirloin and porter- 
house has a fair outlook for reduced 
bills from the butcher. 

s 


Side by side with the reports 
of praise bestowed on Ameri- 
can scientists at the recent 
meeting of the British Association it is 
instructive to read the long editorial in 
Science in regard to university work 
during the past five years. Not a little 
of the British flattery took on such ques- 
tionable form as the remarks of Profess- 
or Armstrong, viz. : 

“ Why cannot we follow the example of the 
industrious American manufacturer and agree 
to ‘scrap’ our scholastic and academic ideals, 
if not our schools and schoolmasters as well, 
and refit along scientific lines?” 


Such remarks sound as if science. in this 
country were pursued as a mere adjunct 
of business and manufacturing. The 
corrective to such a view will be found in 
the list of theses presented for the Doc- 
torate this year. We speak diffidently, as 
mere laymen forsooth, but it does not 
seem easy to connect the industrious 
American manufacturer with university 
work on “The Forms of Unicursal 
Quintic Curves,” or on “ The Sesquiter- 
penes.” Indeed the danger would seem 
to lie, if danger there be anywhere, in 
the distance of most of these studies from 
any human interest or profit whatsoever 
—not to mention their severance from 
commercial utility. We have great re- 
spect for those sesquiterpenes (taking 
them to be members of the animal king- 
dom, in which view, however, we stand 
under correction), but it does not appear 
likely that they are dangerous to crops or 
to the human system. They rather re- 
semble some creature of the fourth di- 
mension of Zoology, a pure abstraction 
of animality, not even microbes. . But 
perhaps they are, after all, merely a sys- 
tem of “ Homogeneous Linear Differen- 
tial Equations,” such as another of our 
young scientists has made the subject of 
investigation. To be sure, “ The History 
of Agriculture in Dane County, Wiscon- 
sin,” has a good homely industrial sound ; 
but. what of Mr. Twitmyer’s thesis on 
“The Normal Knee-jerk?” ‘We have 
tried in vain to connect this knee-jerk 
with some labor of the home or the fac- 
tory, and the only analogy we can dis- 
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cover is the totally irrelevant lament of 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s humorist who 
had suffered every known disease except 
housemaid’s knee. Could we possibly 
derive any assistance in this dilemma from 
the learned young woman who has made 
a study of “ The Embryology and Em- 
bryonic Fission in Cyclostomatous Bryo- 
zoa”’ ? We might offer remarks on cer- 
tain other of these titles, but our brain 
failed at the following which emanates 
from Yale: 


“T., ‘On the Action of Phenylhydrazine on 
Acylthiocarbamic and Acylimidothiocarbonic 
Esters: Pyro-a #’—Diazole Derivatives.’ II., 
‘On the Action of Phenylhydrazine on Ben- 
zoylpseudothioureas: 1, 5—Diphenyl—3—Am- 
ino—Pyro-a, (’—Diazole Derivatives.’ ” 


We have the deepest reverence for a 
young man who could compass both 
those titles in one vear. 


a 


The Board of Education of this 
city has done well to publish in 
pamphlet from Dr. Leipziger’s 
report on the “ Free Lectures to the Peo- 
ple” for the season of 1901-1902. New 
York has the honor of being the pio- 
neer city in the free lecture movement, 
and for fourteen years has led the coun- 
try in this noble work. The past sea- 
son, it seems, 3,172 lectures were de- 
livered, on every conceivable topic, to au- 
diences that aggregated 928,251 people, 
most of whom were adults. The popu- 
larity of the courses is shown by the fact 
that in the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Pronx, where the lectures are not novel- 
ties, the total attendance showed an in- 
crease of more than 30,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Wherever possible the lec- 
tures were illustrated with stereopticon 
views, experiments, musical selections or 
readings, and whereas the number of the 
sexes was about equally divided, more 
men attended the courses on such topics 
as politics and physics, while the -women 
naturally were in the majority at the lec- 
tures on literature, art and music. We 
are glad to note that Dr. Leipziger urges 
the extension of the use of the school 
buildings for his lectures. At present 
the school buildings are tightly closed on 
Saturdays and Sundays. “ Why,” he 
asks, “should not the school house be 
open on Sunday afternoon, and in its 
halls lectures of a biographical, historical 


Free 
Lectures 


and musical nature be given? Such a 
use of the school would be an entering 
wedge toward giving the school house 
some of the character of the real social 
settlement, and)that is what every school 
house should be.” He is right. The 
school house should not only be opened 
on Sunday for all legitimate purposes, 
but also all day Saturday and every week 
day evening besides. Thus in time every 
school house would become a real neigh- 
borhood center. The free lecture system 
is not only a great good in itself ; it paves 
the way for the reign of the school house. 


of 


As a comment on the immensely im- 
portant questions involved in two un- 
signed articles by two Southern women 
we would refer to the indictment, in Mis- 
sissippi, of several white men who were 
leaders of a party of men who lynched 
two negroes for a supposed insulting re- 
mark which it is proved that neither of 
them made. The indictment of lynchers 
is rare justice, and their conviction rarer 
still, North or South. The growing 
sentiment in Mississippi against lynching 
gives us some hope that in this case some 
punishment will be meted out to the 
guilty parties. 


Every party and every communion 
has in it a number of people whose de- 
light it is to pick flaws in their own fel- 
lowship. We are not disturbed when 
Englishmen abuse England or when 
Americans declare that America has dis- 
carded the Declaration of Independence ; 
for we know better. When Miss Elder 
or a certain Irish priest declares that the 
Catholic Church in this country is de- 
cadent or has lost the faith, we listen and 
smile; we know better. And when a 
few Protestant alarmists say that people 
have ceased to go to church, and that our 
public school is a foe to religion, we ad- 
vise that it is safer to use one’s own eyes 
and look at the large trend of things. 


st 


The Navy Department has just issued 
an order prohibiting the sale of liquor of 
any description in American Samoa. 
This is the quintessence of common 
sense. Drink has always proved to be 
the savage’s greatest enemy. 
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INSURANCE 


Do Not Exaggerate 


THE Press (insurance) in advertising 
its published compilation of life insur- 
ance policy payments arranged by locali- 
ties, urges upon agents that such a show- 
ing will secure them a hearing when 
nothing else will. How far this is really 
true seems doubtful, in view of the fact 
that life insurance practice has of late 
years appealed strongly to the idea of 
profitable return from money and has 
used the nomenclature of the investment 
market. The substance in life insurance, 
however, is insurance; this always was 
and always will be so, and but for the 
fact of human mortality there would be 
no such institution as life insurance. 
“A most significant feature of modern 
civilization,” and “ colossal results of a 
system of compulsory savings,” the ad- 
vertisement calls life insurance. This is 
well put and emphatically true. “ Busi- 


ness men large customers of life in- 
surance companies” is another state- 
ment which is entirely true. The wealthy 
man who treats life insurance as some- 
thing for poor and common folk may 


not be extinct yet, but he has opposed 
to him a lengthening list of capitalists 
who hold the contrary opinion and he 
is becoming rarer. Life insurance is no 
longer for the poor, or for the rich, for 
the professional man, for the day laborer, 
or even for males only—it is for every- 
body and everybody is taking it. 

But “ thus many a poor man dies rich ” 
we do not well like. It recalls the old 
phrase of, say, thirty years ago, “ to be- 
come insured is to become rich.” What 
is understood and is intended by that? 
If the intent is in line with such sayings 
as contentment is wealth, a contented 
mind is a continual feast, etc., then it 
is correct enough to say that a reason- 
able provision against sudden destitution 
is virtual riches. But no poor man can 
become rich in the ordinary and inviting 
sense of that word by means of life in- 
surance; poor men, and some not so 
poor, have been trying to do so—that is, 
to reap money without planting money— 
by means of the assessment scheme, but 
they will always fail. From plague, 
pestilence and famine and from 
sudden death—might we not well add 


to this old prayer “and from the dream 
and desire of sudden riches?” At least, 
let us not misrepresent and exaggerate 
life insurance; it is good enough as what 
it indubitably is. 


Fire Proof Construction 


Tue Insurance Press relates the case 
of a recent fire in a cracker bakery in a 
Western town, and the case is instruct- 
ive. The building was a five-story and 
basement, and in a part of it were five 
huge brick ovens, ranged in a row from 
front to back of the building ; these ovens 
began at the fourth floor and reached up 
to the roof; the ovens rested directly on 
steel girders, which in turn rested on 
steel columns 50 feet long, extending 
from basement to fourth floor. The de- 
struction by the fire was total. The en- 
tire roof fell. The building completely 
fell, except the frame work of the front 
as high as the second floor; but this was 
the fate of only the portion which did 
not contain the ovens. The portion hav- 
ing the ovens (nearly a third of the en- 
tire frontage) lost only windows, doors 
and roof; the rest remained intact, and 
the five ovens, weighing about 200 tons 
each, still starid up undisturbed, as at- 
tested by a photograph. The ordinary 
iron front notoriously collapses quickly 
under fire, and the steel-skeleton con- 
struction now so familiar is not really 
fire proof except so far as it is protected. 
The explanation of this continued sup- 
port of an enormous load is that the 
girders and columns were covered by a 
“cinder concrete,” made in the propor- 
tion of one part natural rock cement and 
four parts soft coal cinders, three inches 
thick at the minimum ; then this was cov- 
ered with metal lath and finally with a 
coat of cement mortar. The constructor 
planned this to stay, and it did stay. 
The yellow pine burned ; everything came 
down which the fire could reach; but 
these protected columns stand in the 
ruin, holding their load high in the air as 
at first. 

The object-lesson is a striking one. 
The moral is that when the people of 
this country really determine to have 
fire-resisting construction they will have 
it. 
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FINANCIAL 


The Trusts 


Joun Moony & Co., publishers, of this 
city, have just issued a little brochure 
under the title of “ The Morganization 
of Industry,” the second word of which 
was first coined, we believe, in an article 
in our columns entitled “ The Next Ste 
—A Benevolent Feudalism,” by W. 
Ghent. This brochure after showing 
that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan controls 
over $3,000,000,000 worth of railroad 
corporations and nearly $2,000,000,000 
worth of industrial corporations, gives a 
list of American industrial consolida- 
tions or “ Trusts’ of $10,000,000 capi- 
talization and over on September Ist, 
1902, “which have been formed since 
January Ist, 1899.” 

We quote the list entire without com- 
ment: 


Allis-Chalmers Co 
Amalgamated Copper Co 189) 
Amer. Agricuitara “Chemical Co.1899 
Amer. Beet Sugar C 18 
Amer. Bicycle Co 

Amer. Brass Co 

Amer. 
Amer, 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer, 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer, 
Amer, 
Amer. 
Amer, 
Amer, Ry. Soppment Co 
Amer. Sewer P' dias Co 
Amer. Shipbuilding Co 899 
Amer. Smelting & é Refining Co. .1899 
Amer, Snuff Co 1900 
Amer. Steel Foundries Co 

Amer. Window Glass Co 

Amer. Woolen C 

Amer. Writing Paper Co 
Associated Merchants Co 

Atlantic Rubber Shoe Co 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.. 
Central Foundry Co 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.... 

a al Lumber & Box Corpora- 


Con. Ry. Lighting & Refrig. Co..1901 
Consolidated Tobacco C “190 
Corn Products Co 

Crucible Steel Co. of America. . 
Eastman Kodak C 190 























Hide & Leather Co 

Ice Co 

Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. 

Light & Traction Co. 
Locomotive Co 

Machine & Ordnance Co. “1902 
Packin 19 
Plow 


,0' 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 


Electric Vehicle Co 
Fairmont Coal Co 
General Chemical Co 
ee -Walker 





16,821,50 


25,750,000 
International Harvester Co. 00) 
International Salt C 
International Steam Pum 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Monongahela Riv. Cons. Coal & 

Coke C 1899 
National Asphalt Co 
National Carbon Co 1899 
National Enam. & Stamping Co.1899 
National Fire Proofin 1899 
Nat. Sugar Refining 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. .1899 
New York Dock Co........... 1901 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. 
Pennsylvania Steel Co 
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10, 000:000 
34,250,000 


Pittsburg gy. Co 
Pittsb 























Republ 
Ro. rod i, - 


Ru Mfg. Co 899 
Slose Shetield Steel ag Iron Co..1899 
Standard Millin, 900 
Steamshi Conselidation (Trans- 
Atlantic 1902 
Union Bag & Paper Co 1899 
United Box Board & Paper Co. "1902 
United Copper Co 1902 
United Fruit Co 
United Shoe Machine 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe 



































. Cotton Duck Corporation. .1901 
. Realty & Construction Co.1902 
. Reduction & Refining Co. .1901 


; oe Co 1 ,000, 
1901 1, ety ety + 


U. 8 eee 

Universal Tobacco Co ,000, 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co..1899 18,970,000 
$4,318,005,646 

















CHARLES T. BARNEY and Charles W. 
Morse have been elected directors of the 
Mercantile National Bank of the City of 
New York. 


.The Otis Elevator Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent., payable October 15th. The $2,000- 
000 new stock will be offered to present 
stockholders up to 10 per cent. of their 
holdings. 

.. [he quarterly report, of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, Incor- 
porated, for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1902, shows a surplus July rst, 
1902, of $10,751,002.82. The net reve- 
nues for the quarter ending September 
30th inst., based upon nearly completed 
returns for July, partial returns for Au- 
gust, and estimating the business for 
September, will be about $2,100,000. 
From which, appropriating for interest 
on bonded debt $252,550, it requires for 
a dividend of 1% per cent. on capital 
stock issued about $1,217,110. Deduct- 
ing which, leaves a surplus, after paying 
dividend, of $11,381,342.82. A dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the capital stock of 
the company has been declared payable 
on and after the 15th day of October 
next. 

. Dividends announced : 

Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 1 per 
cent.. payable October rst. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
quarterly, $1.25 per share, payable November 


1st. 
Mergenthaler Lin. Co., 


- np 2% per 
cent., payable September ot 


American Grass Twine Co., quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable October rst. 
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Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones. 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, and 
more. 

It is commonly marked b bunches in the neck 
inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, catarrh, and 
general debilty. 

It is always radically and permanently cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all eruptions, and 
builds up the whole system, whether young or old. 
Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 











month of 
September. 


ONLY 33c. A POUND 


In lots of 10 Ibs., 28c., charges paid. 


In absolutely air- == has ‘and. favor 
bags stre an vor 
in cae ows even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees, - 12 to 15e a Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50c. a Ib. 


Cut out this adv. and forward with 
order, subject to above discount. . . 


COOK BOOK FREE BE oth, 385 pp. 2,500 recetpes. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 


. BOX, 289, 
31 and 33 prtvets Street, New York. -~ 





VERMILYE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 
U. & COVERNMENT BONDS 


and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


stock Exc + MEMBERS | eset Buseange 
Philadelphia. Baltimore. Bere mond. 


“PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark) 


Furnaces od Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 


Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’f'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home, It includes a full line of 


W Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators Out Saree century, 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within: 100 miles of any York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful atten 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 











EASTERN TRUST GOMPANY 


Offices, 115 


BROADWAY 


Branch Office: Northeast Gorner of 36th St. and Broadway 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


CHARLES M. JESUP, President. 
GEO. B. SEELEY, Secretary. 


J. WESLEY ALLISON, Treasurer. 


H. A. WARK, Vice-President. 
WM. R. CORWINE, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS 
Chas. M. Jesup, J.B Finley, F. B. Schenck, F. H. Allen, J. H. Parker, 
H. A. Ware, Paul Morton, WN. Coler, Jr , Bernard Katz, 8. P. McConnell, 
8. R. Callaway, A L. Brown, Samuel R. Shipley, Thomas A, Nevins, Hon. W. T. Durbin, 
Eugene Zimmerman, H. H. Melville, D. 8. Ramsay, R W. Nelson, J. B. Lorge. 
Crawford Fairbanks, G. H. Meldrum, T. P. Shonts, Henry Rowley, 


W. C, Farnsworth, 


J. Wesley Allison, 


Gen F. V. Greene, 


J. N, Golding, 
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Pearline isespecially 
adapted to Fine Fabrics and 
delicate Women » & © »& 

-it spares both 








Under this Cover 
wu isthe 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 


WILL 
RAISE 


THIS 


is or 


—— ~ - oot 
TYPEWRITER, 
WHICH WRITES TROPA" iar 


THE NEW MODEL No. 4. 
Softest, Quickest Touch, Direct Inking. Universal Single 
Shift Keyboard. Many New and Automatic ‘Advantages. 

Illustrated d-scriptive book sent free on application to the 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
310 Broadway, New York 128 Fran lin St., Buff lo 

14 Newgate St., L ndon 42 North Sixth St., Reading, Pa. 
18 So. roth St., Philadelphia 165 Grisw: ld St., Detroit 

78 Peachtree St., Atlanta 235 Fourth St., W., Cincinnati 
297 Main St., Dallas Hampshire Bidg., Chica; 

32a Sixteeath St., Denver 6r2 Cuyahoga Bidg., Clevéland 


COVER 





This is the trade-mark 


ICTURES that are 


tell a story—pictures that educate. 


The petals spell the name 


beautiful — pictures that 


Cosmos 


pictures will fill the home with sunshine all of the 


time at little cost, Ten pictures for 25 cents or 
four of larger size for 25 cents, or,. perhaps you’d 
rather send two 2-cent stamps for our Catalog 20, 
so you can pick out the ones that interest you most 
from the 1000 miniature illustrations it contains. 
“A home without pictures is like a house without windows.""—Rushin, 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FINANCIAL 


Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company. 


NEW YORK, September 15, 1902. 
TO HOLDERS OF STOCK OF 


The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company. 


The time within which outstanding stock of THE CHI 
CAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PA C RAILWAY COM 
PANY may be de ted with Central Trust Company of 
New York, under the offer of purchase made by the under- 
signed, dated July 31st, 1902, will expire on 


Saturday, September 2oth, 1902. 


Holders of Subscription Certificates may deposit the 
same at any time up to and jncluding October 15th, 1902. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., 
By WILLIAM T. RANKIN, President. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 

CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

wa RA AND BONDS of Uxiahoma Territory, and its 

subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 

nished on application. All ae subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg.. Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


5Z CARM MORTRAGES 


application. If interested write 
J. S. VARLAND. Buffale Center, lowa. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





THE ALTA 





ALTA MILL SHOWING AERIAL TRAM. 





: T’S A MINE in the San Juan Region, Colo- 
: rado, owned by THE ALTA MINES 
COMPANY. January ist its $100,- 
000 mill will be treating One Hun- 
dred Tons of Ore a Day. Shipments now 
being made to smelters. Nearly a Mile of de- 
velopmental tunnels completed. Indebtedness of 
$514 000 has been reduced to $125,000. Topaya 
portion of this, the Company offers full-paid stock at 
alow figure. No promoterstock. Booklet Free. 
Write to us. 
References: Dunn’s, Bradstreets or any Milwau- 
kee Bank. 


WIN. J. MORGAN & FINCK 


418 Pabst Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





A DOCTOR'S EXPERIENCE 


Medicine not Needed in This Case 


Itis hard to convince some people that coffee does 
them an injury! They lay their bad feelings to al- 
most every cause but the true and unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows; his wide experience has 
proven to him that to some systems coffee is an in- 
sidious poison that undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of constipation, 
stomach and nervous troubles. 

“T have been a coffee drinker all my life. I am 
now 42 years old and when taken sick two years ago 
with nervous prostration, my doctor said that my 
nervous system was broken down and that I would 
have to give up coffee. I got so weak and shaky 
I could not work, and reading your advertisement of 
Postum Food Coffee, I asked my grocer if he had any 
of it. He said, ‘ Yes,’ and that he used it in his family 
and 1t was all it claimed to be 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
steadily and found in about two weeks’ time I could 


ry sound! ly at age and get up in the morning eet 
fresh and well. In about two months I 
nm flesh. I only weighed 146 pounds when 
menced on Postum and now I bok 167 and tel bet- bet- 
ter than 7 did at twenty years of 
‘*T-am working every day and well at 
My two children were great coffee ar nkers, but 
have not drank any since Postum came into the h ouse, 
and are far more healthy ee they were before. 
Stewart M. Hall, Fairfield, W. Va. 


A High-Class Mining Investment, 
(Graham County Mining Co. 


Gapital wey oot $250,000, divided into 
,000 Shares, par value $10. 


$128,000 260 in the Treasury for Working . 
Gapital. 


Gold Mines, Copper Brae fy oA and ligation Franchises, 


wee of $100,000 has been sie in development 


Professor George A. Treadwell, the well-known geologist 
and metallurgist. cx endorses the property and is a director of 


as — y a. 
$6.25 ohare; the p + Apel eh nc 2 Oes Pant, my 4 1 
aN This : tock in. not watered. e believe 
Pronpect Sian 
Prospectuses and full particulars furnished on application. 
SCHUYLER S. MOORE, Sec’y and Treas., 
20 Broad St., New York. 
J. McK, ie BHO SON B: BROS F, 8. THOMPSON 
minvite asia is ” PROPERT TY 
for non-i meerses! aiming to make the property 
income with the ad ible ex 


ce ence with 
you —) not en wh 


= Minneapolis YLOANE 
tate at 50 per cent. actual c value. References furnished, orwrite 
THE ie for 


our standing. 
101 South 4 4th St., «MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


% Ea FARM MORTGAGES 


ieee eotecaien rang 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 6th day of September, 1902 : 


eoee namie.) 4 


Due from trast companies, banks, bankers and 
ro oe 


nited States legal tenders and veneered notes 
of national peaks 


—, 


Due _ 

ey companies. banks, ene Broker and 
BA 

Amo 


heads, 
rinpaté dividends 
Taxes...... 


State of New York, County of New York, ss 
LLIAM H. PERKINS President. “and Walsye M; 
Bank of America, a K locate 
46 Wall Stree’ ty of 


in said county, wi duly sworn, <TR nme tae 
tuat the foregoing "> hedule accompan. 
the same, is true and co in all respects. to the best o: hie 
pngwieces ana bases. oy nd they further say that. 
ess of said bank has d at the | 1 
by" Sake banking law (Chap.689, oo Lewse f 1892), and not coleen and 
t the above report is made In compliance with an now nepe notice 
rintendent Banks, ting the 
as the ae on which such repart shall 


WILLIAM #. hat Shy Frestéent. 
WALTER M. jer. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to wr ph 4 the 
10th day of September, 1902, before me, 
[Seal of Notary.) eS x 3.00 ie Ki mas. t 
oO! 3 otary Ings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 








day of ‘eptember, 1K 
y o mber, 1 
be made. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 6th day of September, 1902: 


Loans and Sieesunte.. 
Overdrafts.. 
Due from a reserve agents.. 


pproved rese 
king house and lot..........«. 
Other real estate 


«$1,487,114 88 


eon ccccveccces costsepecsstransbanesseccoodss ereceee $2,584,523 11 
LIABILITIES, 


Gaotes aire paid in, in cash 


8 
Unpal Dividends... 


SaELSON Gok yoy Res. = sident, am jOSRPH E. KEHOE 
G. en’ t is 

Cashier. of the on TRE Banke K located and doing business at 
No. wery, in the Gity’or New York, tn said county, 
Seine’ any sworn, each for himself, on = = — hk ing 
report, te the schedule accompanyin; cor- 
cts, to the best of his oe and be belief, and 

hat the usual b of 


NEL&ON G, AYRES, Stee. 
JOSEPH E. KEHOK, Cashier. 
Seventy subscribed and sworn to both deponents th 
day of Boptemben 1902, before me, = ~ —- 
(Seal of Notary.) Rotacp el Public: Kings Co’ 
F3 unt; 
Certificate eoiad in te New York County. ’ 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


ANK OF THE M 
at the close of on the 6th day of 


RESOURCES. 


: 


Other real estate 
Stocks and bonds. 


se cere sere seeeeeeeeeeees eee 


iy 

Bills ‘checks for the next day’s 
exchanges 

Other items carried as cash 


Assets not included under any = the above 
Due from Treasurer of United 8: wens 
Due a  psaenerer of United States, ac- 

it of customs 


tal 

Biase, a New York, County of Wei w York, 86 

E. C. EVANS, C 
bank located and doin 
city of New York, in unty, being duly sworn, 6a 
foregoing report, with hy schedule secompanying the came. fs 
true and correct in all respects, to the knowled; age ene 
ey « oy further says that the usual omen of sal i 


President’! is absent and cannot join in giz errs 
EV. NS, Cashier. 
aye A one oem to by opus the -6th day of Septem. 
rEnOe A. BOOT! 
[Seal of Selon) Notary Pubile, 
UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 


at the close of business September 6th, 1902. 
RESOURCES. 





8 
Cash ite "iting a 
Bilis checks for she next day’s ex- 


Other 


sapttal stock paid in.tn elfABILITIEG. 
( 8 in, in 

Surplus fund. _— 100.000 00 

127,594 80 

27500 00 





pase banks. a 297,644 49 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York 85,000 00 


$8,772,161 84 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
W. McMASTER MILLS —_— and Cc. W. PARSON, Vice 
ent, of The Plaza and dotag business 


ba nD 

location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, 4 

not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com: 

with an official YoY received from the Superintendent 0: Banks 

designating LJ = Ii of September, 1902, as the day on which 
e. 


sucb report shal 
w. tay ASTER MILLS, President. 
. PARSON, Vi 


Cc. W ce- 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 10th 
day of Beptember, 1902, before m . = 


E. 
[Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, New i County. 





a ee 


> FDS SS eee 


tl 


THE INDEPENDENT 


xi 





UABTERLY IE in (RIVERSIDE BANK 
New York Oty, at the ol business on the 6th day of Sept., 


Cea tte y-Y- 
ae checks for the next day’s ex- 


Other ems carried as cash.. 


LIABILITIES, 
bn ape ote in, heed repeats 


Undivided 
Due depos: 


State of New York, County of New Yor' 

8.0, COPELAND, President, and H. *BIZALLION, Caster af 
The Riverside Bank, a bank located and doing business at N 
Eighth Ave., in the City of New York, in said county, bein duly 
sworn. each for himself, says that | foregoing report, wi th th 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct ia oe t 
respects, to the best of fits knowlege and po and they farther 
say that the usual business of said nk has been transacted a 
the location required by ¥.) ‘that the law (Chap. 


H. C. COPELAND, President. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


Severaily subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 9th 
day of Sept., 1902, hefore me, ” 
A.W. CRATEIELD, 


(Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, N. Y. Co 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





Dealers in Railroad Bonds selected for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


Jobn migeess Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, cago 
me Office established 871. Iowa Falls bs ‘ 


bf rare | potty 
the loan. In ot 
Rererent — al ak 
_ Sas garacaer sed 


H. H. HAGAN, Piva OKLanOMA. 














1876-— 18902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company otf 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage : 
Loans upon Real Estate. ah ae 

SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY.+. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN GRASS TWINE GOMPANY. 
New he Compan 9th, ane 
ie 








The Disoctete X the American Grass Twi: 
bird quarterly dividend of ONE OND! 
R CENT. paren October De to . stock 
will be Sioced in Ne w York trom Cacti ber 15 to October % 1908, 
¢ in New York fro m: 
Cc. P. HOWLAND, Secretary 


Mergenthaler Linotype Gompany 

New York, gta hs 9th, 1902. 

Ata specting of the Board of Directors held day a regular 

quarterly dividend of TWO aby A HALF PER was de- 

clared porate on and after Se: , 1902. to the stockholders of 

record on Saturday, Sept, 18th, Moon. at one ge bs 

The nsfer books will close on Satu Sept. ise rea 

one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Wednesday, Oct. ist, 1 


o’clock A. M. 
Fay FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York City, Sept. 9, 1902. 


Pe Board of Directors of Otis Eleven = Compeny. has this day 
eclared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHA apos the pre- 
pa stock of the ommnpeny, payable at ents office on and after Oc- 
tober 15, bg to stockholders of record at the close of 
Sept. 2, Lao The transfer books of the preferred -_ common 
be closed at the gene, of panes i. 25, 1902, and 
eopened at the o 

THE NEW ISSUE O 

stockholders of record Sept. 25, 1 








6 opening of business 1902. 
ERRED ‘STock will be offered to 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


RAILWAY STEEL SPRING GOMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York, August "7, 1902. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
CENT. (134%) has this day been declared on the Preferred Stock of 
this Company, payable September Wth, 1902, to stockholders of 
record September 5th, 1902, at the Atlantic Trust Co., Wall and 
William Streets, New York City. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will be closed on Septem- 
ber 5th, and reopened on September 2ist, 1902. 
RAILWAY STEEL SPRING COMPANY, 
JAMES C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 
NEW YORK, September 10, 1902. 
DIVIDEND ne. 136. 








ext, and che 
i be ¢ closed at three o'clock 
on the afternoon of September Wth = anil be reopened on the 


morning of October 9 next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
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THE GHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND AND PAGIFIG 
RA way ¥ ours ANY. 


yt Ti, ‘september 8th, 1902. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be 4 < November 
ist next to the shareholders of this company red as 
such on the closing of the transfer book: he amine ks will 

losed at 3:00 P. M. on the 12th day of September and opened at 


be c 
10:00 0” A. M. on the 6th day of Ogens’ next. 
o'clock on the y AoyNE. rs 


wAIL WAY COMPAN 
95 Broadw: mew OF Oe ERD. in, 1902. 
SEVENTY- FOURTH Cr, 
uarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT on the capital stock 
of t this company has been declared payable on and r October 
ist, yt to stockholders of record at the closing of tr the transfer 
books on Friday, September 12th, at 8 o’clock P. The transfer 
p - Ey Oe reopened on Wednesday, September 2ith, at 10 
cloc 
The transfer _ A. be again closed on Friday, October 10th, 
at 3 o’clock P. M., preparatory to the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, to be held « on ednesday, November 12th, 1902, at 12 o’clock 
noon, and Boas be reopened on Thursday, November 18th, at 10 


o’clock A. M 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
Ee a 
INSURANCE 





MANHATTAN 








1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
S. Jan. 1st,1902 - $28,291, 
ITIES - = 5,905 
- - = 26 388, 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 

Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 

$3,470,491.21 

All forms of Life and Kndowment policies issued. 

CASH em pee apon all policies. 

ot policy has en: ed thereon the cash surrender and paid 

insurance Values to which the insured !s entitled by the Massa- 

: Kepbionn vente. and values for an t lication to 
the Company’s Omoe any age sent on application 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
ORGANIZED 1824. 


THE 


Manchester Assurance Co. 


Manchester, England. 
Assets, Dec. 31, 96h, © vg re $1,886,192 
Liabilities, ° ° e ” 1,314,502 
SURPLUS - : - - : $554,690 


United States Branch, 49-51 Wall St, N. Y. City. 


564.38 
423.85 
140.53 














A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


Pha immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
a. amepe 2 fed for wife and children against the hour of 
The Weshington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 

ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
ate T Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 

“Tt you w want a policy = ao you will poy g) about half the 
ordinary life Washington's 


» bu 
Peehengeetie Tern Policy, tsetse 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
+.+++-$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Casb surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetis Nou-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-secend 
pinaertat Statement. 











TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 192..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 


ees Dr SAACTiiomPSONS EYE WATER 
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Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, e Rew York 





STATE OF NEw YorkK 
INSURANCE sg tice nupde 


ALBANY, ril 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Su en ent of Insur- 
ance, DO Lr ay - Aghl CERTI Y, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund e Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance gy of the City of New York, 
— complied with all e requirements of law to be 

y such corporation, on reincorporation 
oon that it is authorized to transact the business o 

Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article IJ of the Insurance Law 
— this yd and that such business can properly 


trusted to 
IN. WITRESS "WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my. Official 
Seal to be amxed’ in duplicate, a the City 
of Albany, , on the day and year first above 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


{ES} 


a 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney Prest. Ghas. H. Bacall Sec. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


_In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life 
ae Ay ee Age-36 
Policies in amounts from 


— to 60. 
>| contracts are in ful Immediate benefit in case of death by 
accident. 
The Record Tells. 
$ 2,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 








ee 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


$19,688,832.43 
17,397,755.70 


$2,291 ,076.73 


Assets Dec. 31, 1901, 
Liabilities ‘ $ 


Surplus ; , 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


F, K. KOHLER, General Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 








42ND 


ADMITTED ASSET 
POLICY RESERVE 
DIVIDE ND ENDOV MCAT 
CONTINGENT 


Somel tg 





/ 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
$+ sooty Pn ee 

pane, ramets ene the’ Charter of : 

following * AL 4 of its affairs on the 


Hist December = ae AE 
1901, to 81st December, 1901 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


7 eS ee 190 
to dist December Saiiaes . * $3,512,389.71 


™ ring $275,102.19 
dw ~~ * 
Rent the year 


the year, 
* 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617,65 $197,649.63 





” $430,511. 52 1,659,394.66 
The Company aes the following Assets, viz. : 
how. og — 4 wie paate of New Tex Stock, 
ty, Bank 





2,639,000. 
Cash in the hands of European 1,159,385.19 
Cash ‘uropean Bankers to 
losses under cies able in foreign 
= ” 253.193.27 
225,710.12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or the! legal _Tegeesentatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth ot Feb 

The outstanding certificates of the issue o: 1896 $6 will be redeemed 
and fs -w to the holders thereof, or their A Af, representatives, of 
and after Tuesday, the fou of Feb next, m which date 
all interest thereon will cease. tg certificates to be produced at 


of May n a. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fleitmann, Levi P. Morton, 
mon W, Hare Frederic A. Pars 
e 6 
Hr ee 
A. A Re 
George Cc. Clark,” John L. Riker, 
James G. De F Dougias Robinson, 
Willian: eden » Gustav H. Schwab, 
Jornelius Eldert, George H. Mac William C. Sturges. 
4. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Gustav Aspiack. 
Francis M m, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 
William P. Boulton, Chari 
Joseph H. Chapman, 








to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 


BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF | 


“CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st. 1902. 


ail 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. kK. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Aast. Secretary. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


N, - - Vice-Presid 
Second Vice-Preside 
Secretary 


Treasurer 
” asst, Secreta’ 





If You a Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in prope 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we m 
realize on to settle an account. 
Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particu 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK, 








